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PREFACE 


T HE two hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of the town of Dudley seems a fitting time to put 
into permanent form items of its local history, 
stories of its old-time inhabitants, and general reminis¬ 
cences and folklore which are worth preserving as char¬ 
acteristic of early New England life, which might other¬ 
wise be lost. It is also well to remind ourselves of the 
sturdy character of that Puritan ancestry which laid the 
foundation of our commonwealth and gives perpetuity to 
its institutions. I am a lover of its traditions and am 
glad to have the opportunity to remind the present gener¬ 
ation of its debt to the past. The impvritans have taken 
to writing the lives of the Puritans. They would push 
the saints from the pedestal upon which their descendants 
have held them for two hundred years, but the saints are 
too firmly settled there to be disturbed by the vagaries 
of those who do not comprehend the great underlying 
principles which actuated them, nor their force of char¬ 
acter, which have made for national greatness and solidity. 

If any one has thought that the Puritan was grim and 
unjoyous, that he had no place for the sweet amenities 
of fellowship and the joys which centered around the old 
fire place, these simple tales of that homespun age may 
serve to set him right. He did fear God and pay atten¬ 
tion to duty but no Cavalier could appreciate a joke better 
than he. He was not boisterous in his mirth but in his 
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quiet way he enjoyed the fine points of a story to the 
full. These records of history and tradition, fact and 
fancy, of story and incident, naturally divide themselves 
into three classes—historical, personal and social. I hope 
each part may have its own appeal. I am glad to preserve 
something of the cunning speech of the Yankee and his 
homespun ways. I am quite aware that much of this 
book is local, but I think it will fairly represent the New 
England of a hundred years and more ago. 

In some cases, notably in that of the Darnman, I have 
used the dramatist’s liberty to mingle fact with fiction. 
While in that story the characterists of the Darnman are 
true to life as I knew him, his going out and that of 
Josephine were pictures which I have allowed myself to 
paint with free hand. Most of the names used in these 
stories are changed, so that no offense might be given 
to any descendants by any pleasantries in which I have 
indulged. The few now living who knew the people I 
describe will know them whatever the name I give them, 
and for others the name will not matter. 

I wish to express my obligation to those who have 
given me their help in making this book possible. To Mrs. 
Edward Halsey Peck for her generous and sympathetic 
aid in preserving the old places and traditions and giving 
them perpetuity; to Daniel Dwight, Charles Lamed Rob¬ 
inson and other descendants of old Dudley for items of 
interest concerning the history of the town and family 
incidents; to my friend, Albert Payson Terhune, for his 
generous appreciation of The Passing of Togo; to Funk 
and Wagnalls for permission to use The Old Darnman, 
whidj they published several years ago; to The Ladies 
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Home Journal for permission to use "Keeping up to 
Date" a story which I wrote for it; to Zion’s Herald for 
permission to use the poem, “Hands Across the Years”; 
and to the Southbridge Historical Society for the use of 
historical leaflets of much value,—I acknowledge my 
obligation to those who have written these articles. 

There is a larger debt I can never pay to that company 
who used to sit with me around the fireplace in the Black 
Tavern in my childhood and youth. All these our hearts 
remember well—my father and mother, my brothers and 
cousins, and that cyclopedia of history, tradition and 
folklore, Aunt Becca. I wave the wand of memory and 
we are all round the fireplace once more. The aroma of 
popcorn is in the air. There are pies and doughnuts 
from the pantry, and on the cellar stairs are the feet of 
those who bring us nuts and apples and cider from barrel 
and cask. The hickory and white birch are aflame in the 
great fireplace. We make a large circle and the wise 
blind man and the patient Damman take their places 
with us around the hearth. There is fun and frolic by 
young and old, and wise saws and Yankee repartee and 
ancient oracle, and when grandfather’s clock in the comer 
strikes nine, my father says that an evening so full of 
fun and frolic might well be closed with a word of thanks 
to Him who is the Giver of every good and perfect gift. 
So we sing the doxology and Father bows his gray head 
and thanks God for earthly fellowships, and prays that 
we may all be present one day around the table of our 
Lord and keep Holy Day in our Father’s house! It is 
the same picture which Bums paints in his “Cotter’s 
Saturday Night”: 
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"Then, kneeling down, to heaven's eternal King 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays-. 

Hope springs 'exulting on triumphant wing,’ 

And thus they all shall meet in future days : 

There ever bask in uncreated rays, 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear. 

Together hymning their Creator’s praise, 

In such society, yet still more dear, 

While circling times moves round in an eternal sphere." 

Such are the memories which cluster around the fireplace 
in the old Black Tavern. May coming generations 
throughout New England, and all over our broad land, 
preserve and perpetuate such traditions of home and pass 
them on to generations yet unborn. 
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THE BLACK TAVERN FIREPLACE AND OVEN 








I. 


THE BLACK TAVERN 

T O have faced the perils of time and fortune, of 
storm and fire, and to have nourished and shel¬ 
tered five generations of the family of the builder 
for a century and a quarter and to still be in good repair 
is a record of note for an old tavern, even in New Eng¬ 
land. The Black Tavern was built by Captain Hezekiah 
Healy in 1803-4. He was the son of Joseph Healy, the 
first male child born in Dudley. He came to be a man 
of considerable importance in his native town. He was 
a Captain of militia and an inventor of one of the first 
power looms used in this country. He went to Wash¬ 
ington to get it patented. A competitor heard of his 
going and followed him, even offering personal violence. 
He experienced difficulty in raising sufficient funds to 
put his invention on the market. The original loom is 
now in the attic of the Black Tavern, and I have among 
my papers the articles of incorporation for the company. 

The Black Tavern was the half-way house between 
Boston and Hartford. It got its name in an interesting 
way. In splitting up an old sign Hezekiah Healy found 
that where the wood was painted black it was better 
preserved than where it was painted any other color. 
He reasoned, like a prudent Yankee, that if black paint 
was good for a sign board, there would be no reason 
why it would not be good for a house, so he painted the 
new house black with white trimmings around the win¬ 
dows. It would be easy to imagine what a ghostly look 
such a house would have on the top of a hill with two 
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feet of snow on the level. In this house his first child, 
Becca, was bom April 20, 1804. An ell was added to 
the house a little later where Hezekiah Healy had a cab¬ 
inet shop. There are about the house several examples 
of his fine cabinet work, including the case of the grand¬ 
father’s clock and a secretary or two. Many of the spin¬ 
ning wheels to be found about town were made by him. 
At one end of the house is the dance hall on the second 
floor. Here Captain Healy brought his company to din¬ 
ner on training days twice a year. There was a swinging 
partition fastened to the ceiling when dances were held. 
The partition could be let down when the dance was 
over and thus the dance hall was divided into two large 
rooms to be used as desired. 

Another ell was added to the house and used by my 
father as a store and postoffice. There are nine fireplaces 
in the house. The great chimney has a foundation some 
twelve feet square. In what was the kitchen is the big 
fireplace and the brick oven. Here one can burn four 
foot wood. The brick around the opening of the old 
oven is worn smooth where pies and cakes and loaves 
of bread had been put into the oven to bake,—shoved 
in by the large wooden shovel. Over the mantel I have, 
burned in wood, the motto from Snow Bound: 

"Sit with me by the homestead hearth 
And stretch the hands of memory forth 
To warm them by the wood fire’s blase.” 

Since the Black Tavern was the half-way house between 
Boston and Hartford, very many famous men of those 
days were entertained here. As Hezekiah Healy was 
captain of the infantry, when he got up a sign for Healy’s 
Inn, he had upon it a fine painting of a trouper of those 
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days in full uniform, a pediment of guns and cannon 
flanked on either side by the old flag. This swung for 
many years in front of the house. The posts to which 
the sign was fastened were just far enough apart to allow 
a wagon to drive between them. This passage could be 
easily negotiated if the driver was perfectly sober, but 
tradition has it that one of the tests of sobriety was the 
ability to drive at full speed between the posts. If the 
eye was keen and the hand steady, no harm would follow, 
but now and again an unsteady hand brought the hub of 
one of the wheels against the post and the horse went out 
of the thills leaving the wagon and the driver behind. 

An old house is chiefly valuable for the recollections 
it inspires and the lessons which come from the char¬ 
acters which have been wrought there. Longfellow wisely 
says: 

"Happy he whom neither wealth nor fashion nor the 
march of the encroaching city drives an exile from the 
hearth of his ancestral homestead. We may build more 
splendid habitations, fill our rooms with paintings and 
with sculptures, but we cannot buy with gold the old 
associations.’’ 

He who built the home which he called “Healy’s Inn” 
came early to the end of his busy life. He was only a 
little over fifty when his life went out in a fatal accident 
and left his wife, Becca, with three children to get on 
as best she could. Instead of giving up with a sad face 
and a discouraged heart, she faced the changed conditions 
so well that in five years she was better off financially 
than when her husband died. Her son was accidently shot 
and the widow and her two daughters were left to get 
on as best they might. Her success was a marvel to the 
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probate judge and she was a great inspiration to her 
daughters. Becca, the older, was named after her mother 
and shared to the full her mother’s energy and prudence. 
My mother was more quiet and reserved in her ways 
but equally devoted to life’s tasks. Her name was 
Clarinda. After spending a few years, as I shall de¬ 
scribe, as mistress of the village school in the old stone 
school house, there was enacted a sweet drama in the old 
home, the beauty and joy of which never faded out of 
her life. One day in 1835 a young man with a fine 
physique and a kindly face hitched his horse to the sign 
post by the tavern and, in the room where I am now writ¬ 
ing this, my John Alden met my Priscilla. He had never 
seen her before, but a local preacher had told him that 
of “many maids on many hilltops green and grey” she 
was the one girl for him; and the same local preacher had 
told her that he knew a man who, devoted and true, of all 
men would satisfy her soul and make her happy. 

In old New England people took their joys solemnly. 
Even a lover’s kiss was a thing over which they asked 
a blessing beforehand and returned thanks afterward. 
How much of Longfellow’s “Courtin’ ’’ was enacted in 
this room I cannot say, but I suspect that the chairs were 
a long time in working their way across the room, but 
make their way they did and so one happy evening, she 
answered with low whisper the holiest question a man 
ever asks, with the sweetest word a woman ever utters. 
It was only a few months latter that in the same room 
my Priscilla stood up by the side of the strong brave 
heart she had chosen and heard the fateful words which 
made two hearts one before all the world. Here in the 
home where she was bom she began a wedded life that 
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was to last more than fifty years in unbroken love and 
self-denying service. Her lamp was the first to be lighted 
in the morning and the last to go out at night. Here the 
children came one after another until there were five 
sons. Four of them grew up, to pass the seventieth mile¬ 
stone, and to hold her in their hearts as the ideal mother, 
an example of matchless self-denial and boundless de¬ 
votion. Here in the Black Tavern my brothers were 
born, here the joys and sorrows of life came and went. 
Across these floors passed the heavy foot of toil and the 
bounding step of joy. These doors opened for the wed¬ 
ding guest and closed after the feet of those who carried 
out our dead, but the sorrows of life here were not more 
than those of others. It was more than forty years that 
no crape hung upon our door. We celebrated the golden 
wedding of Father and Mother. For fifty-four years 
they lived here a life of unbroken confidence and true 
affection. It is such a mother of whom Tennyson in 
“The Princess” speaks: 

"Not learned, save in gracious household ways. 

Not perfect, nay but full of tender wants. 

No angel, but a dearer being, all dipt 
In angel instincts, breathing Paradise, 

Interpreter between the gods and men. 

Who look'd all native to her place, and yet 
On tiptoe seemed to touch upon a sphere 
Too gross to tread, and all male minds perforce 
Sway'd to her from their orbits as they moved. 

And girdled her with music. Happy he. 

With such a mother I Faith in womankind. 

Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to him, and tho' he trip and fall, 

He shall not blind his soul with clay." 

My father was of sterner mould, anxious and medita¬ 
tive, but no less self-denying than she who leaned upon 
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him. I remember how his broad shoulders held me in the 
days of childhood. He had no habits which his sons 
might not pattern after to their profit. In all the years 
I never heard a word or saw an action which was un¬ 
christian, and though in public life and employing many 
men, no one could ever feel that he had wronged them, 
though he might quite possibly have wronged himself. 
In those later years they called each other “Father" and 
"Mother” and it was beautiful to see the solicitude of 
each one for the other, as each inquired of the children if 
they did not think the other was getting a little feebler; 
and then they go back and sit together with the same love 
light in their eyes which had shone there for fifty years. 

Such in brief is the outline of the story of a century 
and a quarter in the Old Black Tavern. One generation 
goeth and another cometh. Where my grandmother 
rocked my mother, there my wife tucked our little children 
into bed and the same crib takes our grandchildren now, 
and in the high chair where I sat at the table sits little 
Garinda, great granddaughter of Garinda, my mother. 

Of course one cannot tell how many years it may be 
before the Black Tavern may fall a prey to fire or pass 
into other hands, but if the next owner has as much fun 
in it as my brothers and my children have had, if his 
children drop their shoes out of the window and follow 
them to as many Fourth of July celebrations as my 
father’s children did, and if they enjoy as much tender 
association and appreciation as we have, he will be a 
fortunate man. True the house is low studded, rough 
and primitive, and the floors sag beyond all remedy of 
jack-screws. But even such a home may be a palace if 
love dwells there. 

















































THE STOUTEST MAN OF ALL 


You would not call him mighty — 
That old man in the sun 
His head bowed on his bosom 
His life work nearly done. 

But when he swung his sickle 
In wheat fields rank and tall 
His neighbors used to call him 
“The stoutest man of all." 

His flail was always loudest 
Upon the threshing floor 
And in the meadow, mowing, 

None dared to go before. 

He tossed us on his shoulder 
And seemed so strong and tall 
The children always thought him 
The stoutest man of all. 

And ivhen the years brought sorrcnv 
And pain and earthly loss 
He bent without complaining 
To lift his heavy cross. 

His faith in Cod was steadfast 
Like Job he did not fall 
But bravely bore his burdens 
The stoutest man of all. 

His Arm is round-about him 
Who will not let him fall 
The helper of the helpless 
The stoutest Man of all I 
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THE OLD STONE SCHOOLHOUSE 

T HE schoolhouse, next to the home and the church, 
was the center and fortress of Puritan life. 
What made the Revolution a foregone conclusion 
was that the General Court passed in May, 1647, this act 
which established the system of common schools in Mas¬ 
sachusetts : 

“To the end that learning may not be buried in the 
graves of our forefathers in Church and Common¬ 
wealth, the Lord assisting our endeavors, it is there¬ 
fore ordered by this court and authority thereof, that 
every township in this jurisdiction, after the Lord hath 
increased them to fifty householders, shall then forth¬ 
with appoint one within their towns to teach all such 
children as shall resort to Him to write and read.” 

In the earlier history of our town there were several 
little red school houses in different sections of the town 
to which the master and his children resorted. Concern¬ 
ing those earlier years, Lowell says: “If you had the good 
fortune to be born and bred in the Bay State, your mind 
is thronged with half-sad, half humorous recollections 
of the “a, b, abs” of little voices long since hushed in the 
mould or ringing now in pulpit, at the bar, or in the Sen¬ 
ate chamber, which come back to the ear of memory. 
You remember the high stool on which culprits used to 
be elevated with a tall paper fool’s cap on their heads, 
blushing to the ears, and you think with wonder how you 
have seen them since as men climbing the world’s penance 
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stools of ambition without a blush and gladly giving 
everything for life’s cap and bells. . . . You wonder if 
life has any rewards more permanent than the Spanish 
dollar that was hung around your neck to be restored 
again the next day and conclude sadly that it was too 
true a prophecy and emblem of all wordly success. . . . 
Times have changed since the jackets and trousers used 
to draw up on one side of the road and the petticoats on 
the other to salute with bow and courtesy the white neck¬ 
cloth of the parson or the squire, if it chanced to pass 
during intermission.” 

A century ago our village was divided by its main 
street and a stone school house built on either side of the 
hill. On the farther side of the hill my Aunt Becca 
taught and here just a hundred years ago my mother was 
established as teacher. The setting of the schoolhouse 
was very handy for her—it adjoined her own garden 
and I have no doubt that her mother often listened to 
the sound of her daughter’s voice teaching the little chil¬ 
dren to repeat their multiplication table or their a, b, abs. 
Through the kindness of Mr. Daniel Dwight of Spokane, 

1 have all the details of the building of that stone school- 
house in 1825. The records say, “It was voted to erect 
the schoolhouse on the land of Becca Healy,” and, as 
you might suppose, the first article in the call was to see 
how cheaply a schoolhouse could be built, but built of 
stone. Their descendants may be glad to know that the 
committee of three to superintend the building were Col. 
Morris Larned, Col. William Hancock and Daniel 
Dwight. It was voted to raise the munificent sum of $400 
to defray the expense of building the schoolhouse. My 
mother had been trained herself in an academic atmos- 
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phere. Among the friends of her family she reckoned 
the various principals and professors of Nichols Academy, 
and under their direction she had had her own training. 
I presume I owe to her, as well as to my father, my love 
for literature and my joy in my English tongue. I have 
many books of notes which she wrote. Whenever she 
saw a beautiful sentence, she liked to put it down, and I 
have preserved those books. I do not think I ever walked 
out with her into the starry night that she did not call 
my attention to the Great Dipper and Cassiopeia’s Chair. 
She knew where to find the constellations and could call 
the planets by name. It was she who helped me with 
my mathematics, and the Lord knows I needed all the 
help I could get. The reason why I haven’t any of my 
old arithmetics is that I wore them out studying the mul¬ 
tiplication table. If I had only been born three genera¬ 
tions later, from what trouble I would have been delivered. 
Then again I had to study the spelling book, but nobody 
studies the spelling book any more—I know that from 
many of the letters which I receive. When it comes to 
the matter of the multiplication table, the child is relieved 
of all that fret and intellectual strain which burdened me. 
When I was a boy two times two made four, but now it 
is one apple and two peaches and a pear that make four, 
so that mathematics instead of being the dry and dusty 
thing which I knew as a boy is a sweet and juicy expe¬ 
rience. In theology my mother knew the commentaries of 
Adam Clark and Matthew Henry better than I ever did. 

I suppose it was in teaching school that my mother 
learned the patience which she practiced on me, and so I 
shall ever feel a sense of great obligation to this old stone 
house. Here my mother held the clinics of which I was 
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to gain the advantage in later years. I know something 
of the experiences through which she passed. When I 
was old enough to go to school, they had given up the 
old stone schoolhouse and moved into a larger structure 
on the village street. There was a big cast iron stove in 
the center of the room with a big crack on the side made 
by some unknown boy putting a snowball against it when 
it was red hot. I can see now the little gargoyles that 
used to hang from the ceiling, stuck there by a spitball 
which had been fashioned in some surreptitious hour. 
I can see the teacher busy rubbing off the statements of 
affection which had been disinterestedly written on the 
blackboard by some boys concerning some other boys’ 
sisters. I remember how we used to take our dinner to 
school and, to keep from starving to death, we took now 
and then a stealthy mouthful out of the pail when the 
teacher was not looking. When the bell rang for noon 
inside of forty seconds the last bit of dinner left after 
the predatory habits of the morning was consumed and 
we were ready for marbles or tag or baseball. We read 
in the geography that the occupation of the Indians was 
“hunting, fishing and war,” and we never ceased to la¬ 
ment that we were not born Indians. There were a few 
rather servile occupations that we greatly desired and 
envied the one who was appointed for the tasks. The 
first one was to bring in the wood for the old stove. We 
made the occupation last as long as we could, for every 
minute was so much of a relief from study. The other 
chosen occupation was to pass the drinking water That 
gave us a chance to pinch the hand of the girl to whom 
we offered the dipper—there was, of course, only one 
dipper—and it also gave us a chance to hit the dipper 
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on the bottom when the boy we didn’t like was drinking. 

How those days come back like a breath from Araby 
the blest! May I never grow so old as to forget them, 
or fail to enjoy them! 

There were some great problems in school which were 
settled only by the fiercest competition, and one of these 
important questions had to be settled at the opening of 
each term. Who should be the proprietors of the back 
seats? There would be about so much fun, from the 
standpoint of the students, and so much iniquity, from 
the standpoint of the teacher, which would be wrought 
out each term. There was no question that it would make 
its appearance and it was equally unquestioned that most 
of it would be charged up to the boys who sat on the 
back scats. Those seats were higher than the rest and 
so the biggest boys occupied them; the same boys who 
put their energy in the spring into the plow handle and 
in the summer into the scythe and pitchfork had to have 
some place to express it in the fall and winter, and they 
usually took it out on the teacher. I distinctly recall 
one occasion in a neighboring parish where they had great 
trouble with the big boys, and the school committee were 
at the end of their wits They had already tried four 
teachers: One of them the boys passed out at the front 
door; another they passed out at a window; a third they 
put into the loft through the scuttle, and a fourth they 
put into the cellar through the trap door. Then came 
Ben Allard. He had taught a little in his early life, but 
he had had many vicissitudes since then. He was shy 
one arm which he had lost at the storming of “Chepulch- 
epec.” In desperation the committee waited upon him 
and asked if he would undertake to finish out the term. 
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Ben allowed that he was not a great teacher, but he 
thought that he could keep order. As order was the one 
thing that seemed to be necessary at that time, the com¬ 
mittee engaged him. The big boys were early in their 
place and were looking the old man over, not quite de¬ 
cided what their method of attack would be. Ben reached 
up his armless sleeve and drew down a ruler of good 
hickory not far from two feet long and an inch or so 
thick. He brought it down upon the desk with a thump 
that made each scholar jump in his seat. His old eyes 
took on a flash that the boys had never seen before, and 
he said, “Boys, I am ready.” The boys looked him over 
and concluded that he was, and took up their books and 
addressed themselves to study. When they went down 
that night to the country store, some of the loafers said, 
“Why didn’t you throw Allard out?” The leader of the 
gang said, “By gum, we seen it wouldn’t do.” 

There are gentler memories that come to me, as to those 
who enjoyed the old-time school. I shall never cease to 
be grateful that the old stone schoolhouse is ours with all 
its memories. Where my mother taught, there under new 
and beautiful surroundings my daughter teaches another 
Garinda, and other children will frolic where the children 
of long ago waited on their teacher’s word. The last 
of the old masters to whom I went to school is gone. 
The boys who sat on the back seats have had to face 
problems of their own. Some of them in professors’ 
chairs, some of them pleading at the bar and some in the 
pulpit, have seen times when they would like to swap 
places with those who are constitutionally the enemies 
of the existing order of things. But nothing developes 
conservatism like responsibility and authority. I presume 
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those gray headed men have quite forgotten that they 
ever sat on the back seat, that they ever played any pranks, 
that they ever stole apples and peaches or swiped a part 
of the dinner from little boys’ pails. I am doing them a 
good service when I remind them of the days that are 
gone and urge them to put themselves once more in the 
other fellow’s place. 

The old teacher has made way for the new order. The 
hand which wielded the ruler and the birch long since fell 
helpless at the teacher’s side, but something remains of 
those days which are now long gone. It has shown itself 
in many a contest with the problems of life. It is a 
sturdy manhood and womanhood that learned the lesson 
of mutual forebearance and fellowship in the common 
school where all were on the same level. The spirit 
which was developed there is the true spirit of America. 
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III. 


THE OLD ACADEMY 

ttT T is a little college, but some of us love it.” So 
I said Daniel Webster in the famous ‘‘Dartmouth 
College Case” before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The academies of New England did more than any 
other agency, except the church, to develop the love for 
learning among the farmers and country folk. There 
was self-denial by father and mother, brother and sister 
to send at least one boy from the farm to college. There 
was many a “lad of pairts” who was sought out by those 
who watched carefully from the academy steps for the 
best the country afforded. They climbed to the high 
places of opportunity and power through development 
which was made possible to them by the training which 
the academy provided. It would be possible to name 
half a hundred men who had a college education because 
of the influence of Nichols Academy, which was situated 
in our little town. It began its work in 1818. Then 
there were no high schools, as we have them now, and 
so the only hope for a liberal education lay in the 
academy. 

All the available rooms in the village were taken by 
farmers’ boys and girls who came early to town on. Mon¬ 
day morning, bringing linen and food from home and 
preparing their own meals until Friday night, when they 
went back to see the folks and replenish their stock of 
bread and beans and doughnuts and pies. Of course 
there were a few who could afford the cost of board at 
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$3 a week, but more than half the students boarded them¬ 
selves. To have a hundred dollars a year in ready cash 
was to be in affluence, since the tuition was only $6 a 
term for the English branches and $6.50 for the classical 
course. Ministers, doctors, lawyers, senators and repre¬ 
sentatives, teachers and professors, manufacturers and 
capitalists were made on that tuition, and many a stomach 
was permanently ruined by the boys and girls who 
boarded themselves. But the same ruin is achieved even 
now at greater cost with the aid of a chef and a high¬ 
ball mixer. The earlier plan cost less and the ruin was 
not so far-reaching. 

Of that academy teaching, nothing paid higher divi¬ 
dends than the Old Lyceum. Men who have since made 
themselves famous in the pulpit, in legislative halls, and 
on the platforms, got the rudiments of their achievements 
in the debate of such, questions as—“Resolved that the 
Pen is mightier than the Sword"; “Resolved that 
Intemperance is a greater Evil than Gambling"; “Re¬ 
solved that Woman is superior to Man”; "Resolved that 
the Pulpit has more Influence than the Press." You had 
to take the subject assigned to you and the only library 
in town outside of the minister’s study was a circulating 
one with less than two hundred volumes. It was only a 
little improvement on the one Lincoln had and about on 
a level with the one which inspired Andrew Carnegie to 
give unnumbered libraries to the nation. In the Old 
Lyceum we learned how to preside over conventions, con¬ 
ferences and legislatures. We learned what was “in 
order" and what was not, and we appealed from the de¬ 
cision of the chair with Cushing's Manual in our hands. 

There was the weekly paper, with a young lady as 
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editor. It contained some original contributions, some 
products of the scissors and several columns of Personals. 
It was the Personals that were read and heard with pal¬ 
pitating hearts. It was the supreme opportunity for the 
fair editress to reward her friends and punish her ene¬ 
mies. Here the mirror was held up to nature to some 
purpose. If any callow youth was smarting under “the 
mitten" his wound was sure to be treated to a dose of 
attic salt, particularly so if it was his first experience and 
had been publicly administered. If lad or lassie had any 
foible this was the place to pillory it, especially if it was 
a case of exaggerated ego. How personal characteristics 
were unfolded under the guise of one’s initials I The 
eager, querulous spirit who rejoiced in the initials J.Q.A.J. 
was described as "Jump Quick and Jabber." H.S.P. was 
“He’s Some Pumpkins.” O.D.B. was “Oh Don't Bother," 
and the amorous youth whose initials were S.S.D. and 
whose best girl’s name was Sally, was defined as “Silly 
Sally Dear!” 

The critic’s turn comes next and then look out I If 
your collar was soiled or you sawed the air, or you spoke 
too high or too low; if your grammar was defective or 
your words mispronounced you were brought to the book 
with as little mercy as later critics show in book reviews 
and editorials. There we learned to our chagrin that it 
was abdo'men and not ab'domen, that there was no such 
word as ad'dress, but only address'; that we must not 
split our infinitives, that we must not indulge in the su¬ 
perlatives of the sweet girl graduate. But the critic, ah: 

His words of learned length and thundring sound 
Amazed the wondring rustics ranged around. 

And still he spoke and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 
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On Wednesday afternoon we had our regular declama¬ 
tions and stubbed our copper-toed boots as we took the 
platform to declaim Demosthenes and Cicero, Burke and 
Wendell Phillips, Macaulay’s “Horatius at the Bridge,” 
and to thunder "Spartacus to the Gladiators” which was 
written by Kellogg of Bowdoin College as a declamation 
for himself. 

In the winter term there was likely to be something 
doing, for the big boys were in evidence. One zero morn¬ 
ing there was no bell. The boy who usually rang it pulled 
away at the bell rope but no sound cleft the frosty air. 
He stopped to listen—not a note! With great gusto he 
tugged once more at the rope and the old bell went round 
and round and lifted him from his feet, but no sound. 
Up to the bell-deck he crept. “Curfew Must not Ring 
Tonight” had not been written, but somebody had turned 
up the bell and filled it half full of water and the tongue 
was frozen stiff. It took many teakettles of boiling water 
before the bell could speak as usual. No cost of time 
or toil was too great if something could be put over in 
the nature of a surprise to the faculty and the town. 

A farmer left a load of wood on the Common, nicely 
packed for market on a sled, and the next morning the 
same sled and the same load of wood rested astride the 
ridge pole of the Academy. To show his studious quali¬ 
ties to the town an eager youth put his stove on the roof 
of the Academy porch, ran up his stovepipe, lighted a 
fire and sat reading by it until the wrath of the gods 
smote him from the windows. 

And then the Sociable, only once a term! We couldn’t 
dance but we played Copenhagen. There were no vanity 
cases, no powder, no rouge and no lip sticks, and none 
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were needed. Nature did for the girls what art is in¬ 
voked to do to their grandchildren and did it better I 
You may not think it, Miss Sweet Sixteen, but that 
grandmother of yours was in the Academy at your age 
and she was a dream. To be sure she put her hair in 
curl papers over night and looked forward to the time 
when she could wear full sleeves and a bustle, but ah the 
glint of her flashing eye and the glory of color in her 
damask cheek, the melting sweetness of her liquid eyes 
and the ring of her merry laughter as she evaded your 
eager grasp and sped away refusing to pay the forfeit 
of the game! By standards erected in wiser and less 
happy days, those were unconventional and bucolic sports, 
but Miss One-and-Twenty, will your recollections make 
your heart thrill as ours do when you are Mistress One- 
and-Sixty? 




IV. 


THE MEETING HOUSE 

“We dread not the skeptic's puny hands. 

While near the school the church spire stands, 

Nor fear the blinded bigot's rule, 

While near the church spire stands the school." 

U\XT E build our churches in the valley, they built 
wV theirs on the hill top; token it may be that 
their thoughts as well as their footsteps were 
oftener directed upward,” said Horace Bushnell. In old 
New England the church was the occasion of the found¬ 
ing of the town. The call for our incorporation began 
as follows: 

"Whereas there are many inhabitants living re¬ 
mote from any place of public worship of God and 
being conveniently situated for a township, they have 
petitioned this court to be erected into a separate 
township. Accordingly be it enacted, etc.” 

Dudley was incorporated June 1st, 1732, and the organi¬ 
zation of the church followed that year. 

The old Puritans called the church a “meeting house" 
and it was as unadorned as the name would imply. The 
first church on “Joshua Pegan’s Hill” was a bam-like 
structure, 50 x 40, innocent of cupola, spire or bell. It 
was as plain within as without. The meeting house was 
slowly finished and, in the main, each man built his own 
pew. There was no stove. In the winter the minister 
preached and prayed in heavy homespun coat and mittens. 
The footstoves were filled with hot charcoal from the 
home fireplace to keep the feet of the farmers’ wives 
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from freezing. I recall one family where the foot stove 
was taken to church after it had been discarded by people 
generally. That was after a stove had been put up, with 
a long pipe reaching the entire length of the church. The 
sight of that foot stove will always remain with me. I 
remember so well the lady who used it. She was every 
inch a queen; straight as an arrow, with a face as strong 
and clear cut as an Indian chief’s. Dido herself never 
walked with more imposing grace. Clad in heavy silks, 
muffled to the eyes, her hands encased in a sable muff, she 
stood nearly five feet ten in her stockings and weighed 
close to 200 pounds. She was not a person to be lightly 
regarded nor to be encountered in the field of argument 
with impunity. But her husband—ah, that’s another 
story. He was a little fellow, round shouldered and 
shuffling, five feet three in his stockings, and weighing 
when he was in the pink of perfection not far from 90 
pounds. He trudged along behind her as was fitting, 
bearing the foot stove carefully and evenly. I have often 
recalled that sight when I have heard it said that “Men 
make women the mere sport of their lighter moments.’’ 
This relative position was manifested on all occasions in 
private as well as in public. The husband knew his place. 
When a little company was formed for business, he said 
he would rather be vice-president than president, because 
he had always been vice-president at home. With a simple 
and contrite heart he took his way to the sanctuary and 
wondered, I presume, if the time would ever come this 
side of the grave when he would see the fulfilment of the 
beatitude of the meek, or get the dividends promised to 
the “poor in spirit.” 
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The longest pastorate in the church was that of Charles 
Gleason, the second pastor, who was ordained October, 
1744 and died May, 1790. The next pastorate in point 
of years was the fourth, Abiel Williams, reaching from 
1799 to 1831. The people of the town called him "Priest 
Williams’' and a more genial, kindly pastor never re¬ 
joiced the hearts of his parishioners. He was past master 
in his knowledge of cattle, horses and land. There is a 
story, probably apocryphal, that one Sabbath when a 
farmer drove up with a fine horse, the good old dominie 
laid his hand upon the horse's side and said, “If it was 
not Sunday, how much would you take for that horse?” 

One of the most able and scholarly men who settled 
here was the Rev. Joshua Bates. He had been President 
of Middlebury College and, for a brief time, Chaplain of 
the House of Representatives at Washington. He was 
settled March 27th, 1843 and ten years later delivered an 
anniversary discourse filled with historical data concern¬ 
ing the town. Katherine Lee Bates, the author of the 
hymn, "America the Beautiful", was his granddaughter. 

The first pastor. Rev. Perley Howe, ordained in 1735, 
sent to his parishioners a message showing his unselfish 
temper. I quote it from the town records of that date: 

"Whereas you have generously paid me 100 pounds 
beside the lot of land, I would by no means be thought or 
understood to slight such an offer, but when I consider 
the infancy of your town and the great charge you have 
been and still are at, I should hope that you would not 
oblige yourselves to pay that 100 pounds by a note, but 
desire to have every man use full liberty to give me either 
money, or labor as much as he pleases to, nor desire any 
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man to give any more than he thinks he ought to give 
toward the support of the Gospel.” 

From a worldly standpoint there was not much then or 
since to move men to undertake the Christian ministry 
in New England. Even in England, Dr. South had writ¬ 
ten half a century before against the ministry as a de¬ 
sirable calling, “We have taken,” he said, "all ways to 
affright and discourage scholars from looking toward 
this sacred calling, for why should men lay out their wits 
and judgment upon that employment for the undertaking 
of which both will be questioned.” 

A Puritan preacher who had a world wide reputation 
said, “If I live three years longer I shall not have enough 
property left to pay for my coffin.” But Dr. Parks said 
of him, “He had preached so often against the love of 
filthy lucre that he was not suspected of feeling an acute 
pain in view of his penniless old age.” The debt which 
America owes to its Puritan ministry and their successors 
has not been adequately recognized and it can never be 
paid. Dr. Channing said, “History has no place, even 
in the margin, for the minister and the school teacher.” 
In the old Book, whose pages fade not, it is written, 
“Now there was found in it a poor wise man, and he by 
his wisdom’ delivered the city, but no man remembered 
that same poor man.” 

If the first church was bare of cupola or tower, the 
same could not be said of the church which took its place 
during the pastorate of Priest Williams. A spire tall and 
graceful with one bell deck above another graced the top 
of our wonderful hill. Sir Christopher Wren himself 
could not have designed a finer shaft. It could be seen 
for a score of miles from any direction. In adventurous 
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boyhood, it was the thing on which we tried our spirit 
of adventure. To walk along the narrow edge of the 
main bell deck was to be initiated into the society of 
daredevils. To climb to the beehive at the top and go 
out at the narrow trap door and climb to the top of the 
weather vane was to pass the thirty-third degree in the 
lodge of the adventurous. And the lad who grasped the 
iron rod with one hand above the other and swung his 
body out at right angles to it received from all an un¬ 
grudged D.O.S. No view in later years from Mt. Wash¬ 
ington, Mt. Mitchell, Vesuvius, or the Alps ever seemed 
to me quite so wonderful as the view from the top of 
that spire. It was New England in her glory and at her 
best that was spread out before you. Many church spires 
near and far were in sight, but none of them could com¬ 
pare with this. To cling to the belfry rail when the heavy 
hell was ringing, or when the wild west wind was blow¬ 
ing, was to feel the spirit of “Norman on the Grampian 
Hills." 

Sad to say, so common a thing as a live coal from the 
little furnace of a tinsmith wrought the undoing of the 
pride of Dudley Hill. Repairing the tin on the bell deck 
one windy day, the breeze wafted a burning coal from 
the tinsmith’s furnace far out upon the roof, where it 
lodged. No one saw it until some passerby noticing the 
flame called to the workers to beware of their peril. They 
had hardly time to get down the narrow belfry stairs 
where the smoke was already growing dense. The flames 
galloped along the shingles and began to climb the spire. 
I had always hoped if the old church burned I might be 
there to see the spire fall. But they said it never fell. 
The great timbers were framed into the church. They 
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had stood the attack of thunder storm and wintry tempest 
and were steadfast even in the flame. Not a timber fell, 
nothing but ashes and glowing coals. The old spire 
never touched the ground! At last the bell fell and 
melted in the heat and the old timbers of the spire formed 
a winding sheet of ashes, and the spirit of the old church 
went up in a chariot of fire. 

Under the Church was the old town house—relic of 
the days of the half-way covenant, when only the mem¬ 
bers of the church could vote. All the voters of the town 
from factory villages as well as farms came here to vote. 
There were Mike and Pat and Sandy and John Bull, as 
well as Pelig and Elihu; Napoleon and Francois had only 
just landed at Castle Garden; Tony and Grabrielle were 
still making macaroni in Naples, and Ladislaw was not yet 
above the horizon. It was a good natured crowd that 
came up in the mule teams from the Merino. They usu¬ 
ally elected the moderator who presided over the delibera¬ 
tions. The leading manufacturer usually won, over the 
leading farmer, for he had more votes at his command, 
and for versatility, grace and expedition, he could not be 
discounted. The farmer had been State Senator and was 
a fine duplication of the "Brother Jonathan” on whom 
George Washington relied and who came to be the type 
of Yankee prudence and financial stability. If there was 
any possibility for an appeal from the decision of the 
chair, a mild remark beginning, "When I were in the 
legislature,” usually settled the case. 

Back of the church, there were sheds for the horses, 
but there was then no hotel for the men, for the old stage 
from Westford had ceased to rumble through the town 
and the Black Tavem was a private house. In such an 
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emergency, one of the enterprising young men set up a 
stove in the comer of the town hall and served dough¬ 
nuts and oyster stew. The stew was made in a wash 
boiler and happy was the man for whom the ladle for 
the broth brought up an actual oyster. By the time the 
oysters has been cooking for half an hour or longer, they 
they had lost their plumpness and had shrivelled to an 
unheard of tenacity but the root of the matter was still 
there. For dessert there were popcorn balls and possibly 
a little cider, though at the time of the April meeting the 
cider in the cellar was too hard to face the requirements 
of the Volstead Act. 

It was that old town meeting that set the pace for the 
democracy of America. Church and state were separated 
but all men know that only as government was founded on 
the eternal principles of brotherhood and justice for 
which the church stood could our country be safe. Stately 
old church, standing white amid the green hills, lifting 
your shaft of hope and faith in the summer air 1 I can 
see you stilll The voice of the Sabbath morning bell 
floats down the valley with its message of peace and wor¬ 
ship, calling the farmer folk to put on their best. Father 
in his black coat, stock and collar; Mother in her crino¬ 
line and paisley shawl; the lads with new shoes and stiff 
collars; and the lassies with rosebuds in their hair and in 
their cheeks, and dimity and white muslins to hide their 
shapely arms 1 It is a sweet procession that troops in at 
the open church door. The perfume of the clover is in 
the air. The old pastor is mounting the steps to the pul¬ 
pit under the high sounding board. With outstretched 
hands he says to the waiting congregation, "O come let 
us worship and bow down; let us kneel before the Lord 
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our maker.” The choir is in the organ loft; the organ is 
buttressed with violin and bass violin; and the congrega¬ 
tion sings, “Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 

So it was in that wonderful age, which many of the 
thoughtless of our time have ignored or forgotten, there 
were found the springs which nourished the stream of 
faith and devotion and kept America from becoming a 
desert of atheism and despair. 




V 


THE VILLAGE COMMON 

O UR Common was a present to the town from the 
praying Indians. In King Philip’s war the 
Dudley Indians remained neutral. In that fear¬ 
ful testing time, full half of the “praying Indians” that 
Eliot had striven so hard to win fell away from the 
faith but our red men remained true. 

In early days each town was organized around the 
Church. So here in 1732 the General Court constituted 
a township and called it Dudley after Hon. Joseph Dud¬ 
ley, who was held in high esteem both by the white men 
and the Indians, and to whom the Indians had given an 
estate of 8,000 acres. 

When it was decided to build a meeting house on 
Pegan’s Hill, the Indians offered four acres of their 
holdings provided the Indians could have convenient 
seats for worship on the Sabbath. The four acres which 
the Indians gave is the plot of ground which has been 
known for a century and a half as "The Common.” 

It was from The Common that the old Continentals 
marched to Concord and Lexington. It was on this Com¬ 
mon that the trainings were held when Captain Healy 
took his company to the Black Tavern and spread out 
the best the house afforded both of bake and brew. If 
the old Common could talk what a tale of feast and 
funeral, of martial pomp and classic procession it could 
relate. 

It was here the boys of '61 were trained for a little by 
the Principal of the Academy, Monroe Nichols, who later 
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became a Colonel in the Union Army. He himself 
learned his army tactics from an old Sergeant of the 
Mexican War whose stern face and flashing eyes on the 
drill ground come back to me like a dream. Down this 
same Common the boys marched in their training days 
under a whilom sergeant. They were doing well and 
were a credit to the young tyro. They made a left wheel 
in good shape and started across the road toward Healy’s 
high board fence. They expected the command, “Haiti" 
every second, but the sergeant was struck with stage 
fright. He forgot every command, even “Halt.” So the 
boys marched. When they reached the fence they scaled 
it and all the Healys rushed to the door in wild alarm. 
At last the disconcerted sergeant yelled, “Break ranks! 
Company form on the other side of the fence!” 

This was the place where old fashioned round ball came 
into its own, before baseball was heard of. Round ball 
was of the same athletic family as “barn-tick,” “three- 
old-cat” and “four-old-cat” and synchronous with them. 
It was played with a soft ball—reasonably soft, if it was 
thrown with moderate speed. The bases were at the cor¬ 
ners of a parallelogram instead of a diamond and it was 
allowable to hit the base runner with the ball; in which 
case he was out. There were no fouls behind the catcher. 
Indeed the most expert stroke was a back-hand hit driv¬ 
ing the ball behind the catcher and so opening the whole 
field to the runner. So it happened that one of the field¬ 
ers was placed behind the catcher when a back-handed 
hitter was at the bat. The catcher stood close to the 
batter and caught off the bat—and—tell it not in Gath— 
sometimes caught the bat. 

The Academy had a great team. They called them- 
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selves “The Nipmucks” after the local tribesmen. The 
Uptons from the neighboring town of that name were 
their chief competitors. Each club had won a game and 
the tie was to be played off on the Common. The rooters 
from both towns were there. It was a fight for blood 
but when darkness fell and the game was called it 
was a drawn game. The rival claims to supremacy 
were never settled for in a few weeks the boys were in 
Camp and a little later the shouts of the ball field were 
changed to the hoarse yell of the battle field, where their 
own shouts were mingled with the rebel yell and the 
“Zoo-zoo” of the northern Zouaves. Some of them 
soaked the fields of Virginia and the Carolinas with their 
blood. 

On the Fourth of July here the boys fired the old 
cannon which for immemorial years had voiced the pa¬ 
triotism of the eager lads of the town. It was a primitive 
cannon cast by farmers in a sand mould of their own 
and guiltless of art. It was usually fired by touching 
the red-hot end of a scythe to the powder at the vent. 
In order to make it “speak” it was the custom to follow 
the powder with dry paper and then “ram home” wet 
paper and fill the cannon to the muzzle with green grass 
or soaked rags. When such a charge was touched off, 
the charge went one way, the cannon another and the 
boys another. 

In the passing of the years the touch-hole, or vent, 
had become worn and enlarged so that occasionally there 
was a back fire and most of the powder went out at the 
vent. It was therefore necessary that the vent should 
be tightly covered. It was an important and distinguished 
task to be allowed to thumb the vent. If this was care- 
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fully done the danger of a premature discharge was re¬ 
duced to the minimum. On one never-to-be-forgotten 
Fourth of July morning. Bill undertook to thumb that 
hole. The iron was so hot that he moved his thumb a 
little, when off went the cannon. This time the boy and 
the cannon went the same way. When his comrades 
picked Bill up his face was as black as a negro’s and he 
was blind. They took him to our bam and called the 
doctor. The powder had imbedded itself in his face, his 
eye-brows and lashes were gone, and it seemed a miracle 
that he was ever able to see. But for years the powder 
marks were plain upon his face and a certain amount of 
respect was accorded by his comrades, and by myself 
to this day, to one who had survived being shot by a 
cannon! 

All raids against the peace and order of the town 
were planned in dark hours on The Common or in the 
horse shed bordering it. The glorious Fourth was rung 
in at midnight by Church and Academy bell, and when 
every boy had satisfactorily blistered his hands at the 
rope there was a lull in the tintinnambulation and the 
boys made ready for strategy and war. An ancient strong 
man is said to have borne off the gates of Gaza and our 
boys emulated his example by removing every gate in 
town that could be broken or torn from its place. There 
was a tradition that a certain itinerant pastor’s rooster 
would walk into the house on the morning of April first 
and roll on his back, sticking up his legs to be tied and 
ready for the journey to the next appointment. 

The gates around town must have had the same state 
of mind on the Fourth of July. However faithfully they 
had swung back and forth to welcome the coming and 
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speed the parting guest, off they went themselves in the 
darkness of Independence Day. Most of them would 
be hidden in the tall grasses of the meadow not to be 
discovered until the mower struck them with his scythe 
in late July or August. 

If there were any people expressly averse to noise, 
they would be especially honored; the cannon would be 
fired under their bedroom window with the possible loss 
of a few panes of glass, 6 by 8, or 7 by 9. 

For more than a century the sweet girl graduates, 
clad in white muslin, with crimped hair fresh from the 
pins, and a smile that wouldn’t come off and with a 
diploma tied with red and white ribbon, have passed back 
and forth from Hall to Church and Church to kisses and 
congratulations. Sturdy feet have trembled on the plat¬ 
form which faced the Common, and have mounted the 
hustings with good courage to save their country when 
men wield the white weapon of the ballot; and, sweet 
to tell, some of those who walked across the Common 
together to class recitation and receptions have walked 
on together, climbed the steep hill we call Life; and now 
they sleep together at the foot and their names grace the 
same headstone in our little God’s Acre. 

The valor of our fathers and sons is fittingly remem¬ 
bered by a substantial and graceful monument upon our 
Common, erected to the memory of the heroic men who, 
from the days of the Indian wars fought for the hearths 
and homes they loved so well. The Healys and Corbins 
who led against the Indians have their names minted into 
enduring bronze. Here are the names of sixty sons of 
Dudley who fought at Bunker Hill and Concord and 
Lexington. Here is the long list of the heroes of ’61, 
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who sleep under the grassy tents pitched for some of them 
by the sexton’s spade more than half a century ago. 
Here, too, are the names of those who fought with 
Roosevelt at San Juan and those who sailed over seas to 
Picardy and the Argonne. Such a monument may well 
strike the simple solemn and impress whoever walks 
across our Common with the fact that the footprints they 
see were of those who feared God and paid attention to 
duty, and whose names their descendants will never 
allow to be blotted out. 


VI. 


GOD’S ACRE 

I like that ancient Saxon phrase which calls 
The burial ground God's AcreI It is just; 

It consecrates each grave within its walls 
And breathes a benison o'er the sleeping dust. 

—Longfellow. 

The dreariest spot in all the land 
To death they set apart; 

With scanty grace from nature's hand, 

And none from that of art. 

—Whittier. 

W HEN our fathers accepted the offer of the Indian 
grant of four acres on the top of Joshua Pegan’s 
Hill as the site of their church, they thought to 
use the tract in part for a burying ground, but when they 
dug the grave for the first white person to be interred— 
one James Scott—the soil was so full of springs that the 
grave filled with water before the burial could be made. 
This forced them to select a burying ground on the next 
hillside, a quarter of a mile to the north. Here “each in his 
narrow cell forever laid, the rude forefathers of the ham¬ 
let sleep.” In the passing of the years all the space was 
filled and it became necessary to select a new spot and 
one was chosen a few rods above the village. 

The plan of a family plot on each farm never had 
gained general acceptance in our town and the wisdom of 
that has long been apparent. Of necessity when the farm 
passed to other hands there was little interest to care for 
the graves of former owners, so that each little plot was 
covered by weeds and the palings fell and the head stones 
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stood at all angles or came to lie among the weeds and 
grasses. 

I recall with patient interest a custom which long ago 
passed into desuetude. A tenderly pathetic touch comes 
to me across the years. It was our custom to toll the 
church bell for every death. A few preliminary strokes 
of the bell and the age of the decedent was struck out 
year by year. The farmer’s wife came to the door, the 
farmer and the boys leaned upon their hoe or rake or 
stopping the horses in the furrow, took off their hats 
like the peasants in the Angelus, and solemnly counted 
the strokes of the tolling bell. Twenty, forty, sixty, 
eighty!—the longest life was soon tolled, and then one 
stroke, or two, to tell whether the one whose work was 
ended was man or woman. 

As we knew everybody in town the simple story of 
the ended life was passed from one to another. What 
of good or ill had been the harvest of that life was set 
forth with stern or tender words, according to the temper 
or the mood of the one who spoke, and the housewife 
turned to her dinner or her baking, and the fanner to 
his plow or his cattle, counting perchance the difference 
between his age and that which the tolling bell had voiced 
and wondering with more or less foreboding as to what 
the neighbors would say of him when his rough, old hands 
lay lifeless on the counterpane. 

It is the “new graveyard” that we could see from our 
kitchen windows that I think of when I recall the "bury¬ 
ing ground" of my childhood. 

In those days we at times amused ourselves sadly. 
Our fun was of a mild order. Our festivities numbered 
an occasional husking or a quilting bee, or a bam raising, 
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or an academy “Interview,” or a Sunday School picnic. 
To be sure there was an occasional dance in Washington 
Hall but always to the scandal of the church people, and 
few if any of the first families were ever known to go. 
We knew nothing about the flavor in our Puritan an¬ 
cestry, of tabasco and oyster cocktail. Once a year as a 
reward for working from sunup to sundown through 
haying I went fishing with my father. I dug the worms, 
he bought the fish hooks. At other times in the year as 
a reward for filial devotion at home and in the shop, he 
would say to me, "If you will be a good boy this week 
and work hard, I’ll take you next Sunday afternoon down 
to the grave yard.” 

To the average youth that would not seem to bespeak 
a specially hilarious afternoon, but really the memory of 
those delightful Sunday afternoons will remain with me 
when occasions where I met with a bigger crowd and 
spent more money are forgotten. 

Holding the hand of the best man in the world I passed 
down the grassy aisles of God’s Acre and listened with 
bated breath to the life-stories he told me as we stood by 
the old slate headstones. Of all the sermons that I heard 
in my youth the ones my father preached to me there 
with lives for text paid biggest dividends. 

“This man never made much money but he made a 
great character. His memory is as ointment poured 
forth." 

“This man had a big bam but a small soul. The mem¬ 
ory of the wicked shall rot.” 

“This young man went to the city and cut a big swath, 
but at last he ruined his father and killed his mother and 
lost his soul.” 
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“That old farmer and his faithful wife sent their sons 
to college. They denied themselves both luxuries and 
comforts, and worked their fingers to the bone, but their 
children rise up and call them blessed. And some of 
them are now in the seats of the mighty.” 

"This man was a Methodist local preacher, a man of 
burning passion for the souls of men. He preached in 
country school houses and in the kitchens of the farmers 
and put his stamp for good upon hundreds of homes. 
He was a burning and a shining light." I remember the 
last two lines of the quatrain on his head stone: 

“While the lingering notes of his triumphs we hear, 
Hallelujah, I'm going with Christ to appear.” 

My father was a local preacher, too, and took up the work 
which this man laid down. 

Here lies Parson Gleason. He was pastor of the Con¬ 
gregational Church from 1744 to 1790, for 46 years. 
Here is the monument of Priest Williams, pastor from 
1799 to 1831, as guileless a soul as ever shepherded a 
flock, and a great joker. When they told him with a 
sneer, that the Methodists were going to build a meeting 
house in Goodell’s barnyard, his only comment was "Fer¬ 
tile place, fertile place I” 

And then my father would speak low as he said: 
“This is the grave where Mary lies. Her name ought 
to have been Dorcas, for there was not a poor man or 
woman in town that did not have some garment she had 
made for them.” "And here sleeps Aunt Sally. When 
her husband died, she gave herself to care for the sick. 
She was a friend to the friendless. To them she gave 
her substance and herself. Night and day she nursed 
little babies and sick mothers. If anybody believes that 
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angels come to this world no more, that only shows they 
never knew Aunt Sally.” 

To be absolutely frank I ought to say there were some 
headstones and epitaphs that I found out for myself and 
I did not need anybody’s comment. They spoke for 
themselves. There is one in full sight of the road that 
you cannot help noticing. It bears in bold script the 
name, "Polly, wife of Major Love.” At the bottom of 
the stone the words are cut, "Erected by Major Love, 
twenty years after her death.” It is therefore fair to 
suppose that with twenty years to think the matter over, 
the Major put down with deliberation the record that 
appears. After stating the time of her birth and death 
there is this very affecting and religious epitaph: 

“Some must die that others may live.” 

Then as if that might be liable to such a construction as 
would reflect on Polly’s acts or speech; or not willing to 
take the responsibility for the statement himself, the 
Major added this apologetic line— 

—“Saith the grave-digger.” 

The next time you pass the quiet spot remember Polly. 
Stop, “read, mark, learn and inwardly digest” the deep 
significance of the Major’s epitaph! 

Along side of Polly there sleeps the victim of an awful 
massacre. I do not recall the victim’s name—I only re¬ 
member that the headstone reads, “Killed by the Walla 
Walla Indians.” That was about two generations before 
Sitting Bull and the Custer Massacre. It was even be¬ 
fore the thrilling days of “Three-fingered Jack or the 
Trapper’s Revenge,” but after I had read “The Last of 
the Mohicans” I used to slip down to the graveyard and 
sit on the wall in the gloaming and fill the yard with the 
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Walla Walla Indians. I could see the glint of their 
tomahawks and hear their war whoops. How I 
wished I had been there—in some tolerably safe place— 
and been Daniel Boone and Kit Carson and George 
Washington rolled into one—that was before the days 
of Buffalo Bill—and been safe against the arrows 
of the red skins, then with a string of scalps at my belt 
I would have cut the thongs which bound this poor fellow 
to the stake where they tortured him, and have him throw 
himself in gratitude on my broad heart and say, "My life 
is yours; you saved me!” When I had thought all that out 
it was usually getting dark and a graveyard is a fearsome 
place after dark. I have never ceased to regret that I 
could not dig down and find out whether the Indians 
really scalped the poor fellow or not. 

You can go to your Junior Proms and your Teas 
Dansant and your Debutante Parties; you can see Charlie 
Chaplin and Tom Mix and go to your Ziegfeld Follies, 
but you will never have half the fun I knew or feel half 
the thrills that ran down my backbone when I walked 
with my father in the graveyard on a Sunday afternoon. 


VII. 


IN THE NIPMUCK COUNTRY 

T HE Nipmuck nation included several tribes of In¬ 
dians and their territory covered the entire region 
between the Merrimac and Connecticut rivers, and 
so embraced all of Worcester County. In these tribes 
were the Pegans of Dudley and the Quabaugs of Brook¬ 
field. Here came John Eliot, the apostle to the Indians 
and his fellow worker and historian, Daniel Gookins. 
There is a tradition from Hutchison to which attention 
is called by Samuel M. Conant and Mrs. George K. 
Dresser in some historical tracts published by the Quine- 
baug Historical Society that one John Quittcmaug or 
Aquittemaug, Chief of the Nipmucks carried a sack con¬ 
taining a bushel and a half of corn all the way from what 
is now Dudley to Boston in 1630 to keep the people at 
Shawmut from starving. So the territory of Dudley was 
heard from at Boston only ten years after Plymouth. The 
historian says that this same Indian came again to Boston 
in 1724, when he must have been at least 112 years old. 
With some of my friends I have speculated concerning 
the possibility that the old apple trees not far from the 
Indian burying ground may have been the descendants of 
the apples from the tree which William Blackstone planted 
in Boston and gave a little of its fruit to Quittemaug. 
The remains of those trees may still be seen in what was 
apparently a little orchard. 

The Pegan tribe was a peaceful one and it was among 
them that Eliot had one of his most devoted bands of 
Indians. In the attacks upon the white man by King 
Philip, the Nipmucks had little or no share. Four acres 
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were given by these Indians in later years as a location 
for a church and the present Congregational Church 
stands upon that ground, the remainder of it making up 
the most of our Common. The condition of the grant of 
the land was that the Indians should have two pews for 
their occupancy in the new church. These pews were 
assigned first in the front of the church, but later they 
were moved to the rear of the church, and when I was a 
boy they had been transferred to the two rear seats in 
the gallery. I occasionally saw Rhoda Jaha and her 
daughter, Elvira, sitting in them. The story of the pass¬ 
ing of the Nipmucks is a sad one. The tribe was never 
a dominant, aggressive people and little by little they took 
on the bad habits of some of their white associates. In 
the early sixties the state took them over as wards. I 
remember well the Indian barracks on the road from 
Webster to the Big Pond. My father was a representa¬ 
tive in the legislature at Boston and was on the Committee 
that had the Indians in charge. I went with him and saw 
the inside of the barracks and the poor condition in which 
the Indians were. They had intermarried among whites 
and negroes till the Indian blood was very much attenu¬ 
ated. At last the barracks were given up, the land sold, 
and now comfortable houses cover what was then woods. 
This is another example of the poor return which the 
white man has made to his dusky brethren of the wigwam. 

It is only fair to say that some of the better Indian 
blood has found its way to high places of opportunity 
among the whites—witness the present Vice President of 
the United States and some others in high places who 
have Indian blood in their veins. 

The Indians of the early day in this section were in¬ 
dustriously inclined. Miss Lamed tells of a tract of land 
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west of the Quinebaug, known as Wabbaquasset or “Mat 
Producing country” so called from the marsh or meadow 
that furnished reed for mats and baskets. A quarry of 
rock east of the Quinebaug was valued for its sharpening 
qualities and gave its name to a strip of land Wahmuns- 
quegg or the “whetstone country,” near the mouth of the 
Assamaga, still known as Whetstone Brook in Central Kil- 
lingly. The Indians had no domestic animals, no working 
cattle, no flocks and no poultry. The wife was the drudge 
who bore home the game, plaited the mats, planted and 
harvested, carried her baby fastened to a board on her 
back, for her comfort receiving the leavings of the feast, 
and the resting place most exposed to the weather.” 

Lynch says, “The history of the Pegan, or Dudley In¬ 
dians, is inseparably connected with that of all the Nip- 
mucks dwelling in that large tract of land comprising the 
present towns of Woodstock, Oxford, Southbridge, 
Charlton, Webster and Dudley. As the Dudley Indians 
are the last remnant of the Nipmucks, the history of that 
tribe is their history. Drake, the historian, mentions an 
interesting fact that a squaw-sachem was a Nipmuck ruler 
in 1621, dwelling near Wachuset mountain. She must 
have been quite a belle for John Dutton says of her, ‘The 
queen was well shaped; she had eyes as black as jet and 
teeth as white as snow. Her hair was very black and 
long. Her dress was peculiar. She had sleeves of moose 
skin very finely dressed with lines of color on its Asiatic 
work. Her mantle was of fine blue cloth but very short 
and tied about her shoulders with a aone curiously wrought 
with white and blue beads into pretty figures. Her brace¬ 
lets and necklace were of the same sort of beads and she 
had a tablet on her breast very finely decked with orna¬ 
ments.’ Governor Winthrop writes in 1643: ‘A number 
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of Nipmuck sachems came into court and desired to be 
received under our protection and government, and after 
causing them to understand the articles, and the ten com¬ 
mandments of God, they feelingly assenting to all, were 
solemnly received.' For many years the settlers and the 
Indians lived on terms of friendship and were much de¬ 
pendent on each other. Eliot very much appreciated many 
of the Indians in what is now the town of Dudley.' 
Gookin, the friend and historian of Eliot, says, ‘The peo¬ 
ple were of sober deportment and better instructed in the 
worship of God than in any new praying towns. Their 
teacher’s name was Joseph, the first to settle in town. It 
is a new plantation, well accommodated with upland and 
meadow. At this place dwells Black James, who a year 
before was constituted constable of all the new praying 
towns. He was diligent and courteous, faithful and 
zealous to suppress sin. Mr. Eliot preached to them, 
prayed and sang psalms with them.’ ” 

Black James and his people claimed the southern portion 
of the Nipmuck country. Stoughton and Dudley recom¬ 
mended the court to purchase all the land of the Nip- 
mucks. They were empowered to do so and they pur¬ 
chased from the Natick and other tribes a tract four miles 
square northwest of Springfield road for “thirty pounds 
and a coat.’’ The southern half of the Nipmuck land was 
bought from Black James and company for twenty 
pounds, on condition that they might “reserve to them¬ 
selves a certain tract of land five miles square, or contents 
in two parcels to be at their disposal, to them and their' 
heirs forever.” It will be seen that the contracts conveyed 
to both deeds was the equivalent of an area fifty miles 
long and twenty miles wide. One of these sections in¬ 
cluded the towns of Dudley, Webster and Thompson. 
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Black James was a man of parts and power. Witness 
one of his warrants: “You, you big constable quick you 
catch um, Jaremiah Offscow, strong you hold um, safe 
jou bring um afore me. 

Waban, Justice of the Peace.” 

A young justice asked him what he should do when In¬ 
dians got drunk and quarreled? He replied: "Tie um all 
up, whip um plaintiff, whip um fendant, whip um 
witness.” 

In 1707 they deeded to Hon. Joseph Dudley in consid¬ 
eration of their love and esteem for him and his family 
and ten pounds currency the remainder of the five miles 
square consisting of 8,000 acres, reserving to themselves 
and their heirs the right of hunting or fishing on great 
ponds or rivers, necessary for their support. In 1724 
William Dudley conveyed to the Indians a tract of land 
about one mile square to plant and improve and this was 
their only reservation. Thus in less than fifty years all 
that was left to them of the fifty mile tract for which 
they received in all much less than a hundred pounds, was 
one square mile of territory. 

The old roads which are to be found in many parts of 
the town were really of Indian origin, notably the road 
which winds up "tanyard hill,” at the corner of the old 
Black Tavern, and crossing the common goes down the 
hill through the valley .climbing Rattle Snake Hill and 
crossing to the west by the old Eddy homestead. 
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VIII. 


DUDLEY IN OLD ENGLAND 

S EVERAL years ago while on a trip to Great Britain 
and the Continent, I went with my son, Earl, to 
Dudley, England. I was armed with a letter of in¬ 
troduction from my friend, Mayor Gaynor of New York 
City, to the Mayor of Dudley, England, and every oppor¬ 
tunity was given me by the Mayor and his associates in 
government to see the old historic city in the “black coun¬ 
try.” It is only a few miles from Birmingham, one of 
the centers of coal production and manufacture of iron 
and steel. Birmingham occupies a place in England very 
similar to that of Pittsburgh in our own country. As a 
matter of fact, the coal underlying Dudley is the finest to 
be found in England and the limestone thereabouts is of 
superior quality. A heavy cloud hangs over the town 
born of furnace and factory, so that the surrounding coun¬ 
try is fairly entitled to the name "the black country.” 

I was greatly interested in the names of the surround¬ 
ing towns because of their similarity to the towns that 
cluster about our own Dudley. To begin with, Dudley in 
England is in Worcester County. It is only a few miles 
from Oxford, the gTeat historic center of English learn¬ 
ing. Leicester and Stafford are neairby towns there as 
here. The great items of interest in the city are the castle 
and the Church of St. Thomas. I brought back with me 
a score of pictures of the old town and am glad to repro¬ 
duce some of them in this book. The castle goes back to 
750, three hundred years before the Norman conquest. 
It was subject to many raids and sieges in the civil wars 
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and was destroyed by fire in 750. The ruins, however, 
are of great historic interest. 

The name of the town brings back the old practice of 
our Saxon forebears to make the names of places bear 
some descriptive relation to their location. The word Dud 
in Saxon means woods or forest and the word ley or leigh, 
as the Angles spelled it, meant an open place or pasture. 
Thus, as Mr. Eddy reminds us, we have the word Dudley 
meaning “a cleared place in a forest, which may have been 
the site of the ancient Dudley castle.” Among the bonds 
which bind America to old Dudley the fact may be men¬ 
tioned that the daughter of our ambassador to England, 
Whitelaw Reid, married the brother of the Earl of 
Dudley. 

Tradition has it that about the middle of the 7th cen¬ 
tury a building was commenced on the site of the present 
Dudley castle. It was in the territory of "Pender, the 
Strong,” last of the pagan kings of Mercia. Just before 
my visit to Dudley a historical pageant had been celebrated 
there, in which several episodes in the history of the place 
were set forth with great attention to historic detail. The 
first of these episodes showed the encampment on the site 
of Dudley Castle of Pender with his followers, A.D. 656. 
The third episode was one of great historic interest, im¬ 
mortalized by Tennyson in his poem "Godiva.” The scene 
goes back probably to the year 1040. When the people 
complained of their taxes, as so many are doing in our 
time, Godiva, who was the wife of Leofric, Earl of Mercia, 
owner of Dudley Castle through Godiva, asked the people 
to tell her what burden oppressed them, the gentlewomen 
told Godiva that the times were bad, that the harvest had 
failed and that if the people were forced to pay the taxes 
their children would die. She told them that she would 
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apply to her husband, but they answered they had already 
done that and it had been in vain. Tennyson tells how 
her husband sneered 

"And from a heart as rough as Esau’s hand. 

He answer’d 'Ride you naked thro’ the town. 

And 1 repeal it; and nodding, as in scorn, 

He parted, with great strides among his dogs. 

So left alone, the passions of her mind. 

As winds from all the compass shift and blow. 

Made war upon each other for an hour. 

Till pity won. She sent a herald forth, 

And bade him cry, with sound of trumpet, all 
The hard condition, but that she would loose 
The people; therefore, as they loved her well. 

From then till noon no foot should pace the street 
No eye look dowtt, she passing, but that all 
Should keep within, door shut, and window bars’d.” 

So she passed down the street. 

"Then reissuing, robed and crowned 
To meet her lord, she took the tax away 
And built herself an everlasting name." 

A thrilling scene was represented in another episode 
where in September, 1066, Harold, Second, hurriedly 
broke up his camp at York and came south to give battle 
with William of Normandy, who had assembled 60,000 
men and a thousand ships at Pevensey, Sussex. The 
battle took place near Hastings, October 14, 1066. Harold, 
the last king of the English, and his two brothers, were 
killed. So it came to pass that on Christmas day in 1066 
in Westminster Abbey, William, the Conqueror, was 
crowned King. 

Another episode set forth with great pomp the visit of 
Queen Elizabeth. After leaving Kenilworth she came to 
visit Dudley Castle and had a royal reception there on 
the 12th of August, 1575. In the pageant the heralds 
entered and demanded silence and were followed by Lord 
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and Lady Dudley, Queen Elizabeth, the Earl of Leicester, 
ladies in waiting, Sir Francis Walsinghame and Master 
Laneham. It was then that Queen Elizabeth confirmed 
the title of Lord Dudley to the castle and lands. 

When the pageant was over the Earl of Dudley ex¬ 
pressed the hope that the pageant which had been very 
interesting might have revived historical facts, “which, if 
he had ever known them, he certainly had forgotten." 
I am sure that every citizen of our little New England 
Dudley, with its history of two hundred years, would 
have been as thrilled as I was to walk the lanes and streets 
where men had wrought and fought more than twelve 
hundred years before. These historic events connected 
with the name of Dudley made that name seem all the 
more significant to me and endowed it with a sense of 
permanence which our descendants may share when cen¬ 
turies or milleniums may have passed away. 


I 
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IX. 


THE OLD DARNMAN 

S O far as we knew and up to that time the old Dam- 
man resembled the ancient Melchizedek, “without 
father, without mother, without genealogy, having 
neither beginning of days nor end of life.” The last 
chapter in that agnostic biography we must now cancel, 
and how it became necessary to do this I must tell you 
before I am done. 

He had passed the old age of youth—had the Darnman, 
when I first saw him, and was getting well on to the youth 
of old age, but no one ever thought of asking him how 
old he was. He was tall and spare, and he had the stoop 
of a man who spends much time over his books or is 
given to deep meditation. As children we stopped our 
play to see him pass. He walked with a rapid stride, as 
if some pressing business were urging him on, but never 
asked nor accepted a seat in any passing vehicle. 

When Rhoda, the old Indian woman, went through the 
village, I distinctly recollect that some remarks were 
passed by the youngsters which caused the old woman’s 
face to assume a darker look than summer sun and wig¬ 
wam ancestry had given it, and, shaking her fist and look¬ 
ing around as if ready to pick up anything not fastened 
down, she would say, “Don’t you sass me!” and some 
barefooted boy would chuck a stone near enough to her 
to raise the dust in the road and then valorously disap¬ 
pear behind the barn. When old Vickus, the club-footed 
wood-sawyer, whose teeth bit into his tobacco quid every 
time his saw bit the wood, came up the tanyard hill, we 
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often sat on the wall and exchanged compliments with 
the old man and squinted by the bar-post to see whether 
he was going up or down hill. But I never knew a boy 
to offer any indignity to the strange man we called the 
Darnman. The first one to see him cried out, “Here 
comes the Darnman!’’ and we stopped "Hail 'e over” or 
“Four-old-cat," to watch him pass. Even the booby at 
the game of pick-knife, who was still further turning up 
his pug-nose in shameful struggle to draw out with his 
teeth the wooden peg driven into the dirt out of sight 
by his more skilful comrades—even the martyr of the peg 
was allowed to get the dirt out of his mouth and watch 
the passing of the Darnman. A mysterious man he was 
to our childish thought; not crazy and yet not sane, and 
with such a queer look in his eyes—now a frightened 
look and now a mute appeal for sympathy. It was a look 
you would gladly forget—like that of the first doe you 
killed in the Maine woods as she licked the wound where 
your bullet had felt for her life. He never spoke to us 
or we to him. We watched him in silence until he passed 
out of sight, and breathed easier when he had gone. 

He came honestly by the name he bore for about fifty 
years—“the old Darnman.” Once seen, his costume could 
never be forgotten. My mind bears a vivid picture of 
it, though a generation has passed since the old bell in the 
steeple struck “seventy-two," and after a little pause, 
followed with one solemn stroke, to tell that a man’s age 
had thus been numbered. The coat was not unlike a 
“swallowtail,” or dress coat of to-day, but .double-breasted 
and buttoned. A gaily figured vest projected several 
inches below the coat in front. His trousers were close- 
fitting, with straps at the bottom like those affected on 
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the pages of Sam Slick or given by our artists to the 
typical Uncle Sam. A fob hung down from the old- 
fashioned watch-pocket. He wore a bell-crowned tall hat 
that was doubtless white once, but the dust of long jour¬ 
neys and many years had changed it to a sober gray. 

In a word, his dress for every day and in all weathers 
was such as the well-to-do wore as bridegroom or best 
man at a wedding feast almost a century ago. Though 
the texture was the finest, constant use and ordinary ac¬ 
cidents of travel had worn it threadbare in places, and in 
other places weakened by age and sun and damp, the 
threads had parted under some strain. All such rents as 
soon as noticed were darned by our friend. The color 
of the new thread was not always the same as that of the 
old, but the darning was carefully done and the coat was 
kept clean. 

He had a few places among the farmers’ houses where 
he stopped on his rounds and honored them with his con¬ 
fidence. In his conversations with the lady of the house 
he had the stately courtesy of the old-time gentleman. 
He was as sensitive as a child, and, if for any reason 
food or shelter were denied him, even in the homes where 
he had been welcome for years, he crossed the threshold 
of that house no more. One of his peculiarities was that 
he would never accept more than a single meal and lodg¬ 
ing at any home during that visit. Parson Williams kept 
a room for the Darnman, where he was welcome to lodge 
at any time. If he chanced to be present at the evening 
meal, no urging could induce him to stay to breakfast, 
but if he came after supper, he would stay to the morning 
meal. 
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At morning prayers, which were held in many of the 
homes where he visited, instead of kneeling during the 
prayer he stood with bowed head and closed eyes, his 
hands reverently clasped. 

Though he did not so phrase it, we felt that the short¬ 
ness of his visit was the expression of a desire on the part 
of a noble and sensitive nature not to be a burden upon 
the hospitality of those who were his friends. 

Occasionally I used to see him walking about the house 
and lawn, looking anxiously into corners and out-of-the- 
way places. When asked if he had lost anything, he 
would answer: “I am looking for a wedding-ring. The 
day when I must use it is very near. I had it safely 
placed in my pocket but it has disappeared and I shall be 
greatly troubled until I find it. I remember I took it 
out to polish it, and it may be I dripped it here. Will 
you please look for it after I am gone, and if you find 
it keep it until I come again? You will know it when 
you see it, for it is small and beautiful.” And then he 
would smile—the only smile I ever saw on his face, ex¬ 
cept that he wore on the day of his wedding—and he 
would say: “It is for a small and beautiful hand.” His 
own hands were as shapely as any I ever saw, and all 
men remarked the care he gave them. On the third 
finger of his left hand he wore a gold band which was 
always bright. 

The only thing in which the Damman was exacting 
was the matter of his tea. In that he was critical in the 
extreme. Only the best would satisfy his taste, and he 
preferred to brew it himself. “A little more tea and a 
little stronger, if you please,” was his oft-repeated re¬ 
quest as he passed his cup again. 
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He often volunteered to show his hostess how to make 
a cup of tea “to the queen’s taste.” 

After he had partaken sparingly of the food set before 
him, his first request was for a needle and thread. When 
he had repaired any rent or buttonhole that needed it, 
he made bold to ask for a razor, strop, and soap, and 
he gave himself a dean shave with such success as the 
razor would permit. I remember that on one occasion 
my unde was greatly scandalized when he learned that 
the Damman had been allowed to cut his hair with his 
best razor. His scrupulous care of his clothing and his 
person, which seemed strange to me as a child, has in¬ 
finite pathos in it now that I know his story. 

Frank Howland was well born. The blood of John 
Howland, the Mayflower Pilgrim, ran in his veins. His 
father came from Cape Cod, and he never tired of climb¬ 
ing the genealogical tree, every branch of which he knew 
so well. To a fine physique Howland added a strong 
will and a dear head. Brilliant in his studies, his father 
planned to give him a course at Yale. Hard study and 
carelessness of nature’s laws brought on a fever which 
threatened to prove fatal; but, after a year, a naturally 
strong constitution so far helped him toward recovery, 
that he felt able to take a small school near New London. 

It was here that he had met Josephine Alden, daughter 
of Captain James Alden, grim old sea-dog and master 
of the most successful whaler that ever thrust its bluff 
shoulders into the icy waters of the North. No yacht 
for him with fin or centerboard, cedar or mahogany, but 
something stanch, of good old live oak, built by the mile 
and sawed off to order. Such was the good ship, Joseph¬ 
ine, which had brought hundreds of thousands in good 
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bone and oil to her owners and tens of thousands to her 
master. The captain liked the ship so well that, when late 
in life he married and a little daughter came, he called 
her Josephine. Her cheeks had the red of the sunrise 
in them, and her eyes the sparkle of the waves of the 
blue sea, and her merry laugh rang out like a silver bell. 

To the home where the little sea-maid was queen, the 
schoolmaster went to board. Small wonder that he forgot 
about Cicero and Demosthenes under the charm of those 
ripe red lips. Who can blame the little siren if she played 
with her staid scholar a little—if she pulled now and then 
on her line just to be sure that she had her fish fast? 
But every such gentle pressure only bedded the hook 
more securely, and the faintest murmur from the siren 
lips brought her victim to her feet. Well for him that 
the siren thought only to lure him to the home of a loyal 
and tender heart. 

One night when the moon was at its full and seemed 
to hang upon the cheek of the night, “like a rich jewel 
in an Ethiope’s ear,” and the sound lay like a sea of 
glass with a stairway of silver let down from the skies 
for the feet of angel visitants, Frank spoke. It was the 
old question, the sweetest that ever falls upon a woman’s 
ears—the question whose answer makes a woman of every 
thoughtful maid. With drooping head she listened to his 
appeal. When he ceased and stood with bated breath 
waiting for his answer, her hand stole into his for an 
instant, but was quickly withdrawn. Springing past him 
she bounded to the crest of the little bluff above the sea 
a few rods away, and stood, in white, silhouetted against 
the night. She stretched her arms toward the narrow 
pass beyond Fisher’s Island where the Sound makes into 
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the sea. She stood every inch a queen, as imperious as 
any of her ancestors, who had been president, secretary 
of state, judge of the supreme court, and high sheriff 
on a whaler’s quarterdeck ten thousand miles from home. 

In a tone that was tense and strange, she cried: “You 
ask me to be your wife, and what will happen to me if 
T am? You will love me and be with me for a day, and 
then you will go away as the other men go. You will 
work hard, and the stress of life will drive out every 
other thought; but what of me ? Love and loneliness will 
eat out my heart, and I shall die. 

“A sailor can keep his love under hatches and whistle 
on the quarterdeck. He can put it in his chest with his 
store clothes and think no more of it until his anchor 
chains rattle out in port. My father went to sea with a 
song and a shout. My mother crept home to sob. I 
know it, for I have seen. Love is one of many lights in 
a man’s sky, but for a woman, love is the sun which 
makes her day. It is the only fadeless star which can light 
up her night. 

“Yonder I have seen the ships go sailing out, my fa¬ 
ther’s Josephine among them. Some of the ships never 
came back, and some that came back left behind them 
officers or crew. They sickened and died without touch 
of a woman’s hand, or were carried down by whales in 
the icy seas. I have seen the fainting women and fu¬ 
nerals without casket or corpse. I hate the sea, for often 
my mother’s moan has roused me from my sleep, and 
I have heard her praying to the storm that it would deal 
kindly with our sailors; but I have seen many whom I 
knew lying on the beach with the sand and seaweed in 
their hair. As a little child I used to hear the sea calling 
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me and saying: ‘You are mine—my bride I’ and I cried 
back: ‘You are cruel—cruel—and I hate you!’ But it 
kept booming through the storm: ‘Mine, mine!’ Oh! 
Is that true? Tell me, what does it all mean?” 

She moaned and her hand fell. Swiftly her lover drew 
her to his heart: "Sweetheart, sweetheart, what strange 
fancies are mastering you? You are wrong, wrong 1 I 
am a scholar and not a sailor. I do not love the sea. 
We will leave it—you and I. Its bitter brine shall fly 
no more in your face. In the glorious hills which I know 
and love we will have our little home. In the green 
springtime and in the golden harvest days we will read 
and sing together and make love’s sweetest melody. I 
will never, never leave you, not even for a day, and your 
love shall be more to me than my life.” 

He saw the eyes that had been closed begin to open, 
the full lips quivered, roses crimsoned her cheeks, and, 
with a glad cry, she forgot her maidenly reserve, she for¬ 
got how her ancestors and his for two hundred years had 
taken their joy with solemn reserve and had never ven¬ 
tured to kiss each other before marriage, "without asking 
a blessing beforehand and returning thanks afterward.” 
The impetuous spirit of some Priscilla among her for¬ 
bears broke through the repression of the centuries and 
she threw her arms around her lover’s neck and rained 
a glory of kisses upon his astonished but transfigured face. 

“From this hour I am yours and you are mine for¬ 
ever!” He heard in an undertone throbbing with love 
and purpose and felt that for him the gates of heaven 
had opened at the touch of Love without the aid of Death. 
It was to them only an incident and not a prophecy that 
as thev turned to go home, arm in arm, a dark cloud 
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passed across the moon, and a sound like a sob came up 
from the pebbles where the darkened waters lapped the 
shore. 

"She is worthy of you,’’ said her father, “and the Lord 
bless you both. I’ll give her a fittin’ out that’s worth 
while, and no man shall say that Captain Jim Alden was 
mean to his only gal! 

“You shall go to York, Josie, and Sally Gifford, the 
seamstress, who made your ma’s weddin’-dress, shall go 
with you. You shall have all the duds you want, and 
Sally shall pick out the best. I’ve heard the Frenchers 
talk about a weddin’ truso, and you shall have one o’ 
them, too, if money’ll get it. Captain Taber’s new 
schooner, Hope On, sails next Wednesday, and I’ll get 
a passage for you and Sally aboard of her, and I’ll fix 
it so you can draw on the owners for all the money you 
want. They know Captain Jim’s good for it, for he owns 
three-quarters of the Hope On.” 

No happier maiden ever sailed out of port than she 
who tripped down to the wharf, fairly racing her lover, 
and making the stiff legs of the rheumatic old captain 
play an unaccustomed march. “You’ll have to tame her 
down a little, Frank, or she’ll get away from you. I 
hain’t made such time myself since I was fast to a 
whale, and I e’en a’most think I should spout blood ’f I 
had much further to go.” 

With many farewells to her lover and with parting in¬ 
junctions from the captain not to let the New York fel¬ 
lows "shine up” to her, she stepped aboard the Hope On. 
The metropolis was then a city of insignificant size in 
comparison with its present enormous population, but 
even then the silks and laces of France were to be found 
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in abundance on the counters of her merchants, and the 
beautiful fabrics of the Far East came hither by way of 
London and the Continent. 

The simple tastes of Josephine were fairly over¬ 
whelmed by the wealth of unimagined riches. Her older 
friend had used well the carte blanche given by the cap¬ 
tain, and an outfit more elaborate than anything the little 
town had ever before known was safely packed aboard 
the schooner. Then the homeward voyage was begun, 
and with it a tragedy and pathos unutterable. 

Before the voyage was half over a fair wind had 
changed to a northeaster, such as sometimes sweeps Long 
Island Sound with awful force from Montauk to Hell 
Gate. Bravely the good ship struggled on, and she looked 
as if she would make port in spite of the terrific tempest, 
but almost in sight of home she ran upon a ledge in the 
darkness of the storm and the night, and the cruel waves 
and the sharp rocks beat out the life of ship and crew. 
Not one escaped. As if in pity for those at home, the 
relenting sea cast up the bodies of Captain Taber and 
Sally Gifford—but Josephine was never found. Captain 
Alden went about in a hopeless way. His wife wept with 
an abandon that silenced any expression of grief which 
he might otherwise have made. He sat long on the shore 
and whittled away on a little dory model, and only ven¬ 
tured to say to himself in an undertone: “If she had to go 
down, why wasn't it in an open sea and not in a land¬ 
locked Pond?’’ 

It was not until after the Captain’s death that the full 
story of that fateful night was told. On the morning of 
the day which brought the shadow that never lifted from 
his soul, Captain Alden drove along the shore to the old 
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house, with a shingled roof and sides, where John Gifford 
lived, who had been mate of the Josephine in the old 
whaling days. 

"What o’ the weather, John?” 

"It will be nasty before night, Cap’n.” 

"No doubt about it. There were mare’s tails in the 
sky yesterday, and last night the moon had a ring around 
it and early this morning I heard it thunder. That’s a 
combination that never failed to breed a tempest. Out 
yonder already the wind is pipin’ the white caps out of 
the no’theast. Today Josephine was to come back from 
York. I only hope Cap’n Taber didn’t cast off his lines. 
To tell the truth, messmate, I'm oneasy, and I want you 
to go ’long down with me. I’ll be easier a-drivin’ toward 
her. I jest thought we’d drive round the p’int and jog 
along on the road back o’ the beach, and mebbe bimeby 
we could ketch sight o’ the Hope On. I’d give a thou¬ 
sand dollars this minit if I could see that old fore-and- 
after beatin’ up the sound with a bone in her mouth. 
Mebbe I’m foolish—guess I be—but we’ve weathered 
many a storm together and I thought I’d feel better if I 
could ketch the briny smell o’ your old pea jacket and 
hear ye sing through the storm: 

“Then blow ye winds, heigho! 

A-rovin’ we will go. 

We'll stay no more on London shore. 

So let your music play. 

We’re off by the mornin’ train 
To cross the ragin' main. 

Where the whales and sharks 
Are havin' their larks. 

Ten thousand miles away. 

"We can talk over old times and if Cap’n Taber didn’t 
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sail no harm’s done, but if we ketch sight o’ him in 
trouble mebbe we might lend a hand.” 

So they drove on, one thinking of the old days and the 
other thinking only of her. All the while the wind was 
freshening, and soon the storm was on with all its force. 
Standing up in his wagon the Captain put his eye to the 
old glass that had swept so many seas. He gripped the 
shoulder of his comrade, pointing down the sound. He 
said hoarsely: 

"It’s her! the Hope On, sure enough, and poor enough 
headway she makes.” 

In the tempest that was now hissing and roaring, Cap¬ 
tain Alden gave commands as if he were on his own 
quarter-deck, and watched the maneuvering of the ship 
until the darkness closed in about them. 

“If she was only a square-rigger she’d come through; 
but mebbe she’ll fetch it, even now,” said the old sailor 
as they drove on in the wind and rain, making back for 
the point. The vessel, out of sight of them, toiled on in 
the face of the storm, keeping far out from land till she 
neared the mouth of the harbor; but there she met her 
awful fate. The Captain drew up his horse at the point, 
and in the flashes of lightning Gifford said they could 
see the forms of men on the deck, and once they thought 
they saw a woman clinging to the foremast. 

The vessel seemed already to have struck. The waves 
were dashed into the air against her, and beaten into 
white mist. For a moment the clinging figure, dressed 
in white, showed plain in the flash of lightning, and then 
the beaten mist fell like! a veil upon her and the gleam 
of light went out. “Did ye see it, John; did ye see it?” 
It was her bridal veil! The only one she’ll ever have. 
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The sea, which she hated, has claimed her at last, and yon 
white foam was her wedding dress.” 

The old man covered his face with his hands and fell 
heavily against his mate. 

This is the story of the wreck as John Gifford told it, 
after the death of the Captain had lifted the seal of 
silence from his lips. And then the people knew the 
secret of the lathered horse and the soaked wagon found 
next morning in the Captain's barn. 

But it is with Frank Howland that my story has to do. 
No other’s loss could compare with his. When they told 
him of it he seemed dazed and went to his room. A 
fever ensued, reason tottered and he long hovered be¬ 
tween life and death. A funeral service was held for the 
lost girl, but he was not there. On his recovery, all rec¬ 
ollection of the shipwreck and the days of anguish had 
vanished. He remembered only that the fair Josephine 
was his, that they soon were to be married, and that she 
was away making preparations for the wedding day. He 
made ready his wedding suit, and never to the day of his 
death wore any other. 

For many years he set the time of the wedding at each 
full moon, and when she came not, he went about among 
his friends, asking if they had seen her. Little by little 
his ardent expectation changed to a patient sadness, and 
he came and went in the dusk of the evening like some 
ghostly visitant. His one purpose seemed to be that 
whenever his darling came back—for he had no doubt of 
that coming—he might be ready for the wedding cere¬ 
mony. With the utmost care he brushed and mended his 
wedding suit. Every day his face was clean shaven and 
his dark hair carefully brushed. His boots, too, were a 
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constant object of solicitude. I am not sure that his 
boots were the same he had designed to wear on his wed¬ 
ding day, for it seems incredible that they could have 
preserved their identity so long—and yet I do not know 
that I am warranted in such skepticism, for he often 
stopped at my father’s shoe-shop and asked for leather 
to make needed repairs. Now it was a whole vamp to 
take the place of one utterly worn out—again it was a 
quarter, and again simply a patch of calfskin, or a sole- 
leather tap. Whatever he took, it was only that which 
was absolutely needed at the time—never an extra patch, 
nor even an extra pair of shoe-strings. 

I remember his kindly way as he asked for the skillet 
which every farmer kept, and out of whose oily sediment 
his boots were made pliable for all weather. He made 
his friends with the same intuition that a dog seems to 
use, and I never knew of a case where they disappointed 
him. A man who could have deceived his simple, trust¬ 
ful heart, would be a contamination in any prison. 

Patiently waiting, and in constant preparation for an 
hour that never came, he went on his rounds. His itiner¬ 
ary covered several towns in Massachusetts and Connecti¬ 
cut, and it usually occupied not far from six months in 
its completion. Grateful for every needle and thread, 
for every kindly smile and homely meal, he was not un¬ 
welcome in the homes that he honored with his presence. 
Our fathers and mothers knew him in his manhood. We 
knew him in his old age. His hair had the frosted look 
of those whose mental or nervous force is bankrupt. 
When we knew the Darnman’s story, our hearts went 
out to him, and he seemed to have a strange hold upon 
us. I have often thought of him in the years that have 
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passed, and he stands out ever before me as a type of 
man who wrestles hopefully against a hopeless fate. 

It was in the full of the moon in the month of June 
that the Darnman came to our house for his last call. He 
seemed more hopeful than ever before, and a glad light 
shone in his eyes when he said, as he had said so many 
times before: “She will be here tonight.” Aforetime 
when the hours wore on and she did not come, he would 
rise from his chair at nine o’clock and say: “I think she 
has been detained. She will surely come next month.” 

It was otherwise tonight. We noticed as he crossed 
the little bridge over the brook down the road that he 
seemed more bent than usual, and that he walked with a 
swaying motion we had not seen before. He came 
slowly into the yard and then past the shed to the great 
elm where he loved to sit. It is the noblest tree in all 
the country round, and is known to have been of full size 
at least one hundred and fifty years ago. His spirit al¬ 
ways seemed to be refreshed by a little rest here. Perhaps 
he thought how long the tree had been waiting, and took 
heart. It was late when we finished supper, for, after 
the long day on the farm was over, the cows were yet to 
be milked. When that was done, the Darnman came in 
with the milkers to the evening meal. 

As we went out upon the porch, the full moon was 
gilding the ball above the vane on the tall church steeple 
crowning the hill above us. It was a glorious summer 
night. The moon had never seemed so large nor so lum¬ 
inous. The strange man rubbed his hands with delight. 
“She will surely come tonight," and he asked for comb 
and brush. The threadbare coat was carefully brushed 
and he seemed more like some ancient bridegroom than 
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ever before, but none of us imagined that the wedding 
was so near. 

While we were seated in the little porch, we heard the 
sound of many voices up the road, and caught by the aid 
of the moon, a flutter of white through the apple trees 
bordering the way. The hill is a steep one, and only a 
careless driver would allow a spirited horse to have his 
way going down; but some reckless youth had the reins, 
and the flutter of white was from the carriage. 

I thought 1 heard a cry from the figure in white, but 
in a moment I thought of nothing but the Darnman. He 
ran from us crying: "It is Josephine. She has come at 
last!" 

And then his voice thrilled out in agony: “They are 
driving too fast! Stop! Stop! Here, Josephine! This is 
the place. Don’t you see me?” 

He had gained the road and was almost at the horse’s 
head. The horse shied violently and the wheel struck the 
old man, threw him to the ground, and the carriage passed 
over him. By strange good fortune the carriage was not 
overturned nor the occupants hurt when the horse was 
stopped in the valley. But the Darnman was near his 
end. 

As we raised him he smiled. “I knew she would come,” 
he said, and then he talked with her in his delirium. "Dear 
heart, how long it seems! I told you then nothing would 
separate us. I have been ready every day for the wedding. 

I never blamed you, dear, for I knew some day you would 
come back. How sweet you look! It is worth waiting 
a generation to get a smile like that. All in while! And 
his bride hath made herself ready, as a bride adorned for 
her husband 1” 
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And then he seemed to be standing at the altar. “I, 
Frank, take thee, Josephine, to be my wedded wife—until 
death” came the words more faintly, and with a smile he 
said: "Leave that out. There will be no more parting 
of death, for death is dead.—‘Faithful until death’—‘will 
give a crown’—love’s crown—‘where garments grow 
not old.' Your hand—so—‘leaning on the beloved!’ The 
sea kept you? The waves are cruel and you said they 
claimed you. But you are my bride now and not the 
bride of the sea. The thing we hate we shall never see 
again. Up yonder there are no wrecks on the shore and 
the bones of no mariners lie whitening, for ‘there is no 
more sea.’ ” 

And then a look of perfect joy, such as they wear 
whose cup is full, rested on the patient old face, and 
Death, passing that way, left what it dared not steal. 

So the Damman came to the end of his lonely pilgrim¬ 
age, and found at last what many miss. When we had 
taken him into the house, we laid him on the long lounge 
in the best room and drew a sheet decently over his face. 
As I went out into the glorious night a strange deep per¬ 
fume filled the air, and I noticed that it came from a 
wild rose-bush near the wall, crushed by the carriage 
wheel. The next day the sexton brought a robe for the 
Damman’s funeral dress, but the neighbors said, "It is 
not meet.” Deft fingers mended with care the old suit 
and tenderly arrayed him for his burial. 

When the funeral day was come, many men whom we 
had never seen before in our town were present at the 
service. Horses were hitched to the picket fence as 
closely as they could stand, and some were fastened to 
the trees in the orchard. We had not seen such a com- 
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pany at a funeral in many a day. Parson Atkins, with 
white neckcloth and whiter hair, seemed more impressive, 
a little taller, and more important than ever before, as 
he stood on the stairs to preach. His text I have re¬ 
membered to this day: "And I have led you forty years in 
the wilderness; your clothes are not waxen old upon you, 
and thy shoe is not waxen old upon thy foot.” 

Perhaps it was the darkened room, and perhaps her 
eyes were dim both with age and tears, but I overheard 
kind Aunt Mary Ann say to blind Lydia after they had 
passed by the casket, "It e’en a’most looked like a bran’ 
new suit!” 




X. 


Lake 


Charcoggagoggmanchaugagoggchaubunagungamaugg 



HAT sounds like a long name and a hard one. 


but when you get used to it, just let it roll trip¬ 


pingly from the tongue like Nebuchadnezzar, or 
Sardanapalus, or Cherdalomer, or any of the old timers 
whose acquaintance we made in our youth. And really 
the name of our lake is short by comparison. The In¬ 
dian name for “love" was noovjomantamooonkanunon- 
nash, but the word for "catechism"— kummogkodonaloot- 
tmnmoootiteaongavmmnonash —is, so far as I know, the 
piece de resistance. 

I am sure it will be a matter of more than ordinary 
interest to the readers of this book to know whether the 
name which stands at the head of this chapter has any 
real reason for being and whether its present form has 
the sanction of ancient authority. The name came through 
many transmigrations. The first deed in which the pond 
is named goes back to 1681—a deed giving to Governor 
Winthrop the “land lying all along and from end to end 
upon the westerly side of Chapnacongoe Pond toward 
Connecticut.” Littlefield, the historian, says Chapnacon¬ 
goe Pond was intended for Chabanakongkomuin, now 
known as Webster Lake. One must remember that in 
those early days the Indians had no written language, so 
that the matter of spelling was beyond their purview. 
Roger Williams' key to the Indian language and the 
translation of the Bible by John Eliot was the first 
orderly arrangement of the Indian tongue. When I was 
a boy we called the name of the lake “Junkermug”. This 
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you see is a phonetic spelling such as the Indians them¬ 
selves often used. When the name was reduced to print 
it took its first expression in a form which has been 
maintained from that day to this, and which certainly has 
every claim to stand by itself unchanged. Keith’s map 
which was in vogue in the early part of the last century 
had the name of the lake, Chaubunagungamaugg, so you 
will see that the abbreviation which took place on the last 
part of the name of the lake is without authority. That 
name eliminated "Chaubuna” without any reason what¬ 
ever. In Kinnecut’s "Indian Names of Worcester 
County,” we have Charchamonchogego and Charbuna- 
bungamaug. So you will see that if you wish to per¬ 
petuate the name which has back of it the full assent of 
the antiquarian and the students of the Indian tongue, the 
name must be written "Charcoggagoggmanchaugagogg- 
chabunagungamaugg” as I have it at the head of this 
chapter. 

Professor Horsford of Harvard, greatest of Indian 
scholars, accepted the name as I have given it and said 
that the word meant boundary fishing place. If that is 
true, the lake was well named for here came the Mohi¬ 
cans, and the Pegans, and especially the Nipmucks, who 
were a part of the Pegan tribe. No more ravishing sheet 
of water than our fair, famous lake ever glinted in the 
sun. It is a triple lake connected by narrows and dotted 
with many islands. Its boldy jutting headlands thick with 
wood hold the winds in leash and let them loose upon the 
unwary sailor in his cat-rigged boat or sloop, and the 
fisherman in his flat bottom scow. The wavelets that 
ripple so gently on the yellow sands have before now- 
taken sad toll of lives of the careless or adventurous. A 
scene comes back to me out of the years—a sailboat 
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crowded to its best, a bone in its teeth, as it caught the 
white caps, shouts and laughter split the air; then round 
Point Breeze, a thunder gust swept the lake and smote 
the boat with irresistible force. Over it keeled until the 
boys could see the center board as they crept to windward. 
A gasp and down she went. A bit of the mast was above 
water and there were four boys clinging to it and to each 
other. A boat pushing out from shore and the boys with 
chattering teeth and stiff hands pulled through the chill 
autumn waves and hauled up on the sand. 

The Lake lies in two states, Massachusetts and Con¬ 
necticut, but it is not more than six miles as the crow flies 
from the inlet to the outlet. It is said that its shore line, 
following all its bays, inlets and indentations, is a full 
hundred miles. There is a tradition that an Indian under¬ 
took to skate around it in a day, with a gallon of whiskey 
as a wager. He earned the whiskey, but his task was too 
hard or the whiskey was too strong; in any event, he took 
the long trail to the “Happy Hunting Ground” of his 
fathers and there was no autopsy required. 

In the primeval days of our youth no cottage graced 
the lake. In my college days, I was sent by one of our 
merchants to the State Department under the gilded dome 
in Boston to inquire of the Secretary whether the State 
held title to Goat Island as rival claimants had cut and 
carted wood from it in winter. There were no fishing 
laws then and no stocking of the lake in those simple 
days. There were no white perch, no German carp, no 
bass—nothing but plain New England pond fish, with 
now and then a stray brook trout, but for the most part 
pickerel and perch, and that strange bat among the fish, 
the “hornpout” It was not only good fishing, it was good 
catching. There was always a creel full of pickerel and 
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a water pail full of pouts, and more if you wanted them. 
There was no fishing by lantern light—we had no need 
for it. We were in bed when it was time to light the 
lanterns, unless we had to stay up to clean the fish. There 
were a few old fishermen "to the manner born,” who 
went spearing for pickerel in the early spring. A torch 
in the bow of the boat, a dear eye and a deft hand at the 
bow and a stout arm at the paddle in the stern and the 
chosen pickerel met his fate. And thereby hangs the big¬ 
gest fish story of the lake; Unde Ben used to tell it. 

"Well, sir, I had been spearing. Got kind of tired, 
and thought we would just run ashore and stretch our 
legs a little and then take the cove at Union Point. Sam 
took his paddle and got into the stern. I stood by in my 
rubber boots to push the boat off. I seen a log a layin’ 
out a foot or two under water and I thought I would step 
on that and give the boat a good shove off. When I put 
my foot on it, there was a whirl and the blamed thing 
scooted into deep water and I went in over my boot tops. 
By gosh! it was a pickerel and I ain’t seen nothing of him 
since! Nobody ain’t seen nothing. Nobody’s ketched him 
out and he must be somewhere in there. Look for him 
every time you go down to the lake.” 

Ben could always be trusted in everything but his fish 
stories. We took those with a grain of salt. How he 
loved the net and line. When he was too old for business, 
he still clung to his rod. One day the old horse came up 
from the lake with Ben in the buggy as usual. Those 
who saw him thought he had fallen asleep, as he some 
times did. The old horse walked on to the barn floor as 
usual, but Ben did not come into the house. When Allard 
went to see what had happened to him, he found him with 
his head dropped on his breast, fast asleep—the long last 
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sleep. It was as Ben would have had it, he had ceased at 
once to fish and to live. 

Just think of two young theologs with a week on their 
hands and the lake within their reach. 

When the sun began to redden the east, we were on the 
road and our anchor went down as the sun came up. 
By this time the alien black bass had come to town and 
were beating the pickerel at their own game. About ten 
o’clock there were half a dozen of them keeping each 
other stiff company in the locker. Our necks and hands 
were sunburned and there was a vacancy in our stomachs 
which required looking into. Up anchor and ashore. Sar¬ 
dines, olives, pickles, eggs, cold chicken—lead me to it! 
What odds did it make who wrote the Pentateuch, or how 
many Isaiahs there were so long as none of them came 
to lunch! Then a little snooze under the trees with the 
scent of the low laurel or the pepper-bush in the air and 
the hum of the loaded bee taking home his little stock of 
sweets and the lower hum of Emerson’s bumblebee. Then 
a game of quoits—stones for quoits, of course—until we 
had battered to pieces all the flat stones in sight. Made 
wise by experience, we brought old horse shoes from the 
bam. Ah, the clatter and clang of horse shoes! Barn¬ 
yard golf, that is a game worth talking about! No knock¬ 
ing a white pill a mile and a half to chase it in the sun. 
To ring a horse shoe over a stake; a ringer! a ringer! and 
then alas to be knocked off by a rival horse shoe, which 
snuggled where ours had been! Just like the game of life, 
for all the world! 

Tradition affirms that this lake and vicinity were re¬ 
garded by the Nipmuck Indians as the abode of the Great 
Spirit. Having the same views concerning the future that 
certain of their Christian successors entertain, they be- 
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lieved that this world was to be rejuvenated and that here 
was to be their Paradise and happy hunting ground, where 
after death they would be forever in felicity. 

You can buy a little bit of the beach and put up a 
bungalow, but we had the run of the beach for nothing. 
You can put in your little bathtub and shower, if you 
want to, but our bathtub was six miles long and forty 
feet deep in spots. We used to shower each other. The 
one who dug the lake took a hand in it now and then with 
a thunder storm that fell out of the darkening clouds, and 
then a rainbow decked the lake with tapestry unmatched; 
and it was all for us. Where the velvet mosses grew, we 
left our footprints. If you know how to search you might 
find them now. We are mossbacks now, but the foot¬ 
prints of the years keep us happy company. Let me tell 
you, Mr. One-and-twenty, and you. Miss Sweet Sixteen, 
you will be a mossback yourself some day if you have good 
luck. Here’s hoping that you will get as much fun out 
of it as we did! 

Chargoggagoggmanchauggagoggagungamaugg 
From Corbin Magazine 

Note: You know that Massachusetts boasts of a little lake which bears 
the euphonious name of Cbargogg—etc.—maugc. This poem is dedicated to 
that body of water.—editors. 

No more the Indian's bark canoe skims lightly on its placid breast; 
No more his campfire's ruddy hue lights up each wavelets tiny 
crest: . 

No more is heard his whoop and call; no more the yelping of his 
dog 

Sounds shrilly o'er Chargoggagoggrnanchauggagoggagungamaugg. 

The masher and the summer flirt, the small boy splashing near the 
shore, 

The iceman in his flannel shirt, ore here—the Indian no more.; 
Though thoughts of him still haunt the spot and memory gets a jog 

Each time we say Chargoggagoggmanchouggagoggagungamaugg. 
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Poor Lo has gone. ‘Turn vain the strife, for never could a race 
endure 

And struggle in its daily life with any such nomenclature 
As Umsaksis, Chinquassabamtook, Apmonjengamook and Umba- 
gog, 

Capsuptac and Chargoggagoggmanchauggagoggagungamaugg. 

Had he but used a curler speech and spent his wits inventing things. 
He might be running factories and sitting down to dine with kings. 
Far easier it seems to make a wrench or lock or patent cog 
Than name a lake Chargoggagoggmanchauggagoggagungamaugg. 


XI. 


THE PASSING OF TOGO 

T OGO was a Boston Bull of flawless pedigree, a 
Pharisee of the Parisees brought up at the feet 
of Gamaliel. He was born during the Japanese 
war and we named him after the great admiral. He had 
the jaw of a Napoleon and a crooked tail and lived and 
died in the parsonage. He was learned in all the lore of 
the canines and had many a trick which struck the simple 
solemn. His training began with his birth and no dog 
was more proficient. He would trot under the carriage 
with his nose an inch from the horse’s heels; or drop 
back to the rear axle and never vary a foot in his posi¬ 
tion. He could shake hands, play ball, balance a coin on 
his nose, hunt the slipper, carry papers and do all that any 
well-bred dog would undertake. 

He was a reverent beggar for his food, sitting on his 
haunches and lifting his forepaws imploringly—asking 
a blessing before every meal and returning thanks after¬ 
ward, as every parsonage dog should do. If perchance 
the master surreptitiously slipped a morsel of meat from 
his plate, at the risk of sharp reproof from the other end 
of the table, Togo took the delicacy so gently and silently 
that it was impossible to tell just when the meat entered 
his mouth. 

He knew what was expected of him and always rose 
to the occasion. When Thomas the Angora came to the 
house we simply introduced him and said: "We shall 
expect you to treat Thomas with the same courtesy that 
the other members of the family receive." A word to 
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the wise was sufficient. They ate together and slept to¬ 
gether. At first, Thomas’ tail was easily galvanized, but 
he soon learned to trust Togo and to appreciate the 
courtesy which permitted him to go first to their common 
meal. When the meal was over he loved to fall asleep 
with his head between Togo’s paws. 

Togo grew up with the children and felt responsible 
for their safety. He was occasionally too zealous in his 
care. When bigger boys played too roughly with his 
charge and were not admonished by his growl he removed 
a mouthful or two from their trousers. It was never 
necessary to repeat the warning on the same boy. While 
he was as gentle as a lamb to those who needed a friend 
it must be admitted that he had some of the character¬ 
istics of William the Mad. He was a bom scrapper and 
ready to fight anything in sight. He thought the hilltop 
where he lived in summer his own bailiwick and he re¬ 
sented any trespass. He bore across his cheeks the marks 
of some sabre cuts which he had won in duels, but 
then, you ought to have seen the other dog. 

It ought to be said, however, that the only thing nec¬ 
essary to disarm him was an introduction. When we 
said: “This is Mike. We expect you to be good 
friends,” his back hair dropped instantly and he said: 
"At your service, sir.” Indeed once when the time for 
the hegira to the city came and the auto was at the door 
we whistled vainly for Togo and feared we must leave 
without him. At the last moment he and Mike came from 
behind the church where he had requested Mike to care 
for the hill until he came back from the city next summer. 

Baseball and swimming were Togo’s pet diversions. 
How he distanced the fielders and discomforted the bat- 
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tery is too long a story, but his aquatic sports were fine 
to see. He took to the water like a duck. When his 
master ran down the plank walk to the wharf Togo was 
at his heels. When he dove in, Togo jumped, putting 
his paws before his face to keep the splash out of his 
eyes. Then the race to the float was on. Togo always 
won and when his master climbed on to the wharf, puff¬ 
ing like a porpoise, Togo would sit beside him and 
whisper in his ear: "You ought to trim ship if you are 
going to swim with me. You carry your cargo too much 
amidships. It makes your waterline too low. I’m clip¬ 
per built and you are—a whaler.” 

Togo’s virtues were too manifold to be set down in 
order and I shall have to pass them over and content 
myself with a brief story of his end. When we brought 
down the trunks from the attic Togo saw the tags were 
marked for New York. He said: 'Tf the rest of you 
are going I go, too, but it’ll be a long, long way to Tip¬ 
perary for me.” He bade his pal Mike good-bye, winked 
at Thomas in his grated basket, jumped into the auto 
and took his place on the seat by the driver’s side. He 
was an old traveler and did not mind the discomforts of 
the journey. When we reached the parsonage, he said: 
"Well, if we can’t have much fun out of doors we must 
have more inside,” and so he started a Tango. No 
day was satisfactorily completed unless he had been able 
to learn a few new steps with the boys and set his teeth 
in sport in the cuff of their trousers. 

On last election day Togo seemed especially elated. He 
scented victory in the air and like a good Republican dog 
he wanted to be in at the death. He went out to get the 
latest returns from the polls, sayng that he would soon 
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return. In his excitement his usual caution must have 
forsaken him for in a few minutes some one called from 
a nearby office and said: “Togo is here and he acts as if 
he were ill.” 

When we brought Togo home he said: "I’m shot. An 
auto ran over me and I am hard hit, but I shall not die 
unless I have to, and in any event I shall not whimper.” 
We called a veterinary and he did his best but shook his 
head. Togo took his medicine as if he understood. It 
was soon evident that the end was near. Not a groan 
or a whine came from the sufferer, but there was a pathe¬ 
tic appeal in his eyes. As the shadows began to fall he 
said: "Let us pass over the river and rest under the 
shade of the trees.” At least, Stonewall Jackson said 
that and Togo was as brave a soldier as he. He heard 
his master say as he stood over him—“Why should not 
such a dog live hereafter?” He roused himself and said: 
“That depends on what a dog’s life is hereafter.” I heard 
you read once some preacher’s words: "If dogs are not 
in Heaven they are at least not far off, for Revelation 
says -without are dogs and sorcerers and murderers and 
other bad folks. I want you to understand that no de¬ 
cent dog would want immortality on such terms. I’d 
rather sleep forever on the south side of the hill where 
I played as a pup than to be in that crowd.” 

He closed his eyes and we thought that he was gone 
but in a moment he opened them and stood up: *T was 
ever a fighter. I don’t want to die on a bed of down. 
Let me die on the heart of Mother Earth in the open air, 
under the bright sky.” He walked to the basement door 
and I opened it for him. Step by step he climbed the 
stairs to the yard. He saw a pile of leaves which the 
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wind had gathered and he went to them. "Bury me not 
in Egypt," he said. “Carry me up to the old home on the 
Hill where I played with the children; put me under the 
tree where the red apples fall, and the children swing 
and pitch their tent. They will like to have me near them 
and they will come from their play to sit by me.” 

Togo had a friend, a gentleman of “light and leading,” 
a lover of fine horses and good dogs. He often gave 
Togo a ride in his auto and at Christmas sent him a card 
with a piece of money, on which he had written—“Have 
a bone on me, Togo.” A faithful dog would not forget 
a friend like that, and Togo said: “He used to call me a 
'dead game sport.’ Tell him that 1 died that way, with¬ 
out a whine and unafraid." 

His limbs refused to stand any longer and he hid his 
face in the leaves. But he was not quite ready to go. 
He lifted his head for a last word: “If you think I am 
worthy of it put this where the children can see it— 
“Togo: Faithful unto death.” And for myself— 

"Clad did I live and gladly die 
And I lay me down with a will. 

These be the words you carve for me; 

Here he lies where he longed to be. 

Home is the sailor, home from the sea. 

And the wanderer—home on the Hill!" 

Then he put his nose between his paws and ceased to 
breathe. 

Such was the passing of Togo. Loving hands minis¬ 
tered to him and it was neither rain nor dew that glistened 
among the leaves. His body was embalmed and placed 
in a casket hermetically sealed. His last request has al¬ 
ready been granted, and next summer you can see his 
grave under the red apple tree. 


XII. 


THE WANDERINGS OF A TEAPOT 

S OME teapots, like some men, are made of finer day 
than others. Some teapots like some men, take on 
value from the good company they have kept; but 
there are other teapots and other men who take on value 
from the experiences through which they have passed. 
In this latter dass belongs the teapot whose experience I 
wish to trace. Measured by the standards of Wedgwood 
and Sevres, this simple teapot would not have even a 
footnote in an auction sale. Its history may be more 
properly described in “the short and simple annals of the 
poor." 

On one side of the teapot, as you will see from the 
picture on another page, is the name “Becca Healy.” 
Whatever else may be said about the teapot, Becca herself 
was a young lady of parts and power. In later years, 
after the sad vicissitudes of widowhood, the Probate Judge 
congratulated her that she had not only saved her hus¬ 
band’s estate out of the wreck, but that she had augmented 
his holdings so that she had made as much in five years as 
he had made in twenty. 

Becca was born July 24, 1772, and married Hezekiah 
Healy in 1798. She was therefore not a snip of a girl of 
sweet sixteen, but she was a thoughtful Priscilla, a whole 
decade older. In six years, she and Hezekiah, the cabinet 
maker, had made enough spinning wheels and chests and 
four posters, so that they might hope to build a somewhat 
pretentious house, big enough even for an inn. This was 
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accomplished, as we have seen, in 1804. Such was the 
genesis of the Black Tavern. Things had gone so well 
with them that Becca already had some fine china which 
she had bought in Boston, in autfuion to some that had 
come down to her from her father’s mother, but she 
longed to have something a little more personal. Like 
some of her descendants, she wanted to see her name in 
print. There is no record that Becca was called before 
a church tribunal and warned or excommunicated, but she 
must have run the gauntlet which Mrs. Grundy certainly 
set up when it was known that Becca, wife of Hezekiah 
Healy, gentleman, was too good to buy crockery from the 
village store, or even from old Shawmut, but had even 
sent her order to London itself 1 To satisfy her desire 
to see her name in print, she ordered that on one side of 
the teapot her name should be put in type big enough to be 
easily read across the dining room—a commission which 
you will see was religiously performed. But Becca was 
no Tory. She had lived in the aftermath of the Revolu¬ 
tion and she wanted something on the teapot which would 
tell of the land she loved and for which many of her kin 
had shed their blood. If you notice carefully, you will 
find on the front of the teapot a thrilling story, if you only 
read it with the eyes of a patriot. Here on one side with 
an angel or the Goddess of Liberty, as you may call her 
—to preside, we have an apotheosis of Washington. He 
had been in his grave less than ten years, but that was long 
enough for the Colonies to have forgotten that they had 
ever wished to impeach him, and long enough to form a 
halo around his devoted head, which has been growing 
ever since. On the other side of the picture stands 
Franklin, fit compatriot and representative of the very 
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best which the nascent nation had produced, himself (un¬ 
like Washington) from the ranks of the poor: and to give 
the picture a significance and value beyond words to tell, 
here is the map of the United States as the world knew 
it at the beginning of the last century. Here is Louisiana 
stretching from the Gulf to Canada and geographical 
information that touches and thrills the patriot’s heart. 
Such was the teapot that Becca ordered a century and a 
quarter ago. 

But even then the red-coats and the continentals were 
seeking another scrap. It was called “the war of 1812.” 
Nobody knows exactly what it was all about, and nobody 
knows that any good particularly came of it, but it made 
General Jackson President of the United States in later 
years, and perhaps that is enough to result from one war. 

As now, so then, commissions were not promptly ex¬ 
ecuted even on the potter’s wheel. Becca’s crockery, with 
her choice teapot, had been shipped in an English boat and 
was on the high seas when war was declared. Nearing 
our rugged New England coast, the English ship was set 
upon by a Yankee privateer, captured, and taken into 
Boston as a prize. There her crockery was sold to the 
highest bidder. A merchant in Worcester bought all the 
crockery and brought it to his store in that city. When he 
discovered the two teapots with the personal mark, he 
thought they would be of no more use to him than a door 
plate with the name "John Smith,” when his own name 
was William Brown. So he put the teapots on the top 
shelf. It chanced, and who can say what guided the 
chance, that Becca Healy’s brother in passing through 
that store had his attention arrested by the familiar name, 
which he saw gleaming from the top shelf. He realized 
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at once what had happened and bought the two teapots, 
and with his old Puritan heart fairly athrill with his 
generosity, he presented them to his sister in the dining 
room of the Black Tavern. Whether she was over¬ 
whelmed with joy to get them, or overwhelmed with sor¬ 
row because there were not more, does not appear. 

Like Ulysses of classic fame, my teapot has encount¬ 
ered many vicissitudes both by sea and land. The 
vicissitudes of the sea, I have already described to you 
and the vicissitudes of the land appear in the fact that 
ever since I knew the teapot, it has mourned the untimely 
loss of what was doubtless a graceful spout. Whether 
Becca hit it against the stove or whether my older brothers 
knocked it off, I am not prepared to state, but I have 
always regarded it with special devotion. I have pictured 
the boarding party and the flying cutlasses and the scuffle 
of guns on the slippery deck, and I thought I could even 
"smell the blood of an Englishman.” 

The many wanderings of Ulysses before he found the 
Lavinian shore called forth the finest classics which 
Homer could produce, and, though it is a far cry from 
Homer and Ulysses to Becca and Hezekiah, I do not hesi¬ 
tate to say that the wanderings of my teapot are worthy 
of the contemplation even of those who read the story of 
Jason and the Golden Fleece. Take it up tenderly, handled 
with care, and as you take a firm grip on its twisted handle 
and fondle the rose on the top, which is the knob by 
which you lift the lid, try to imagine the cups of Young 
Hyson, which cheered but did not inebriate, poured by 
the fair hands of Becca, while she gossiped to the neigh¬ 
bors of the dear old teapot in which she brewed the cup 
which they drank. 



XIII. 


SAM 

N EW ENGLAND has always been prolific of per¬ 
sonality. From the days of Hawthorne to those 
of our latest New England novelist, the home- 
spun populace of the rugged hills has furnished types of 
character of which all the world has read with thrilling 
interest. Fact and humor and pathos were all combined 
with quaint originality and a personality was produced 
which nature refused to duplicate. You can see that even 
in the case of Calvin the Just. So in our town we had 
the Damman and we had Sam. I am calling him Sam 
because that was not his name. Sam was so unique, and, 
with all, so loyal and dependable and so unselfish, that 
when, some years ago, the frozen sods fell upon his casket 
and he was laid in his last resting place, I asked in my 
heart for the old New England privilege of holding one 
of the ropes to let him down into his resting place in 
God’s Acre where he had laid so many others to rest. 

Sam was my friend, friend of my parents, and friend 
of my children. Three generations of us listened to his 
quaint stories of woodlore and folklore. He knew the 
right time, as to the full of the moon, to plant com and 
potatoes. He knew how the grain of a tree became 
twisted in its growth. He knew when it would do to kill 
a pig or set a hen. How I loved the strident song of his 
old wood saw! How the great piles of oak and chestnut 
and walnut fell before him! He kept the fires of a 
whole town burning for more than half a century. Four 
thousand cords of wood he had sawed or split for fire- 
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place, furnace and stove. When he bent over his saw¬ 
horse, he folded and unfolded like a jackknife, and his 
legs and arms played with unspeakable rhythm. What 
a pair of oars he could have pulled in some college 
regatta! 

I can see him now, silhouetted against the setting sun, 
a spade across his shoulder. He is coming from the 
graveyard. It was he who dug the narrow house for 
three generations of our neighbors, and leaned on his 
spade as the minister read the ritual,—"Dust to dust; 
ashes to ashes.” As I saw him standing there, he always 
seemed to be saying to himself in the words of the old 
song,— 

“I gather them in; I gather them in.” 

When I asked him how many he had buried, he said, 
“■Counting them I’ve put down and them I’ve taken up, 
it’s about four hundred.” Hardly a field in his native 
town that had not been tickled into harvest by his shining 
hoe. Thomas Gray might have said of him as he said 
in his “Elegy in a Country Churchyard”: 

"Oft did the harvest to his sickle yield. 

His furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke 
How jocund did he drive his team afield. 

How bowed the woods beneath his sturdy stroke." 

I saw him take three generations on his back, one after 
another. It made him round-shouldered, but he never 
balked nor whined. He asked no man’s sympathy and 
engaged no man to write his epitaph. Few men travel 
for four score years in so narrow a circle, but he pushed 
his saw, dug graves, and pitched his tent where God had 
put him and did not quarrel with his fate. He had the 
spirit of the “six hundred” at Balaclava, and “his hand 
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dave unto his sword,”—or spade,—when death halted him. 

I am sorry that Sam has struck his brown and wrin¬ 
kled tent. I shall miss him. Sam loved old things,— 
old wood to burn, old friends to chat with, old boots to 
grease, and old hats to wear. I think he wore his last 
hat for twenty years—I am not sure about that—it may 
have been longer. But he has gone where the old grow 
young again and where garments wax not old. I think 
the Man of Nazareth must have said to him at the last, 
"Inasmuch as ye did it unto these, ye did it unto me!” 
I hope his halo will fit him as well as the old hat that 
now hangs on the kitchen peg. 


XIV. 


STRAIGHT FISH HOOKS 

D ID you ever frequent the village store in the old 
days, where all the questions of politics and re¬ 
ligion and community gossip were settled, and 
where all the necessities of life were kept, from salt cod¬ 
fish to second hand pulpits? I can see it all as plainly 
as though the dust and mist of half a century had been 
swept away in a moment. There was one row of shelves 
for stick candy in glass jars—and lemon balls and gum 
drops. No devotee of Bacchus ever looked more longingly 
at his shrine than I looked at the row of shelves where 
the sticks of candy stood like barber poles enticing from 
me the old fashioned copper cents, which I suppose must 
have been the basis of Paul’s troubles with Alexander, 
the coppersmith. The next lower shelf was for plug to¬ 
bacco, of which there were four grades in wooden boxes, 
grading down from pure "niggerhead” to a kind of mu¬ 
latto brown, and beyond that a stone jar of fine-cut. On 
the floor under the tobacco were the kegs of nails— 
shingle nails, six penny and ten penny, and a keg of cut 
spikes. At the end of the counter, fishhooks, pocket knives 
and scissors were kept, with pencils, pen holders and 
pens. Near the door were the shelves for the patent 
medicines, of which there was always a full supply: 
Hostetters Bitters, with a picture of St. George spearing 
the dragon in the mouth; Log Cabin Bitters, Perry 
Davis’ Pain Killer, Radway's Ready Relief. That was 
before the days of Lydia Pinkham and Mrs. Winslow's 
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Soothing Syrup, but they had Beecham’s Pills and Ayer’s 
Pills and Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

In the back of the store were rakes and hoes and pitch- 
forks and scythes and snares and wheelbarrows, whet¬ 
stones and water pails and a crockery crate waiting to 
be opened. Samples of plates, teacups and saucers were 
on the shelf in the front store. Water pitchers and 
washbowls and sundry other receptacles were on the 
back stairs. One side of the back of the store was lined 
with molasses hogsheads with smaller casks for Holland 
gin and Medford rum and brandy, with another for cider 
and still another for vinegar, with two more for kerosene 
and two more for whale oil—sperm oil in one and whale 
oil in the other—and there was always a box of window 
glass in the comer, 6x8 and 7x9. Next to them were 
the herring boxes, which smelled to heaven, and, strange 
to say, in the hot days of the summer, haymakers long 
to have in the field a baiting of herring and crackers and 
fried apple turnovers! 

The tobacco had to be kept from drying and this fur¬ 
nished the occasion of the wicked slander on the deacon, 
who was supposed to have said to his clerk, “John, have 
you wet down the tobacco?” “Yes, sir.” "Have you 
sanded the sugar?” “Yes, sir.” “Then come in to 
prayers 1” 

The post office was in the comer of the front store. 
When the government introduced postal cards, it greatly 
hindered the work of mail delivery. In order to know 
whether they belonged to the applicant at the office win¬ 
dow, of course the postmaster needed to read both sides 
of the cards. But that was a late affliction. There were 
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no postal cards in our youth; three cents an ounce for 
all letters. 

Under the counter in the front store were the cracker 
barrels and back of them four kinds of cheese. The 
regulation lunch was crackers and cheese with a dried, 
smoked herring for an appetizer. Beside the cracker bar¬ 
rels stood the sugar barrels with three kinds of sugar— 
molasses sugar, brown and granulated. The popcorn balls 
and the corn cakes were in another case with Kibbe’s 
chocolate. The cigars were on the shelves near the post 
office; they ran all the way from black stogies to Havanas, 
so-called. But we have not even touched the drygoods 
department. There were cotton goods, white and brown, 
calico, denim, black silk, handkerchiefs and gloves, paper 
collars and cuffs and bosoms, and ties to fasten on your 
shirt button by elastic. Under the cotton shelves were 
the boots and shoes. The boots were cowhide, most of 
them with copper toes; the shoes of split leather, except 
a few kip brogans. Then there were rubbers—not the 
lustrous, polished rubber of today, but gum shoes of real 
caoutchouc—the old name for Indian rubber. 

Did you ever stimulate your gambling propensities by 
pitching pennies at a crack with popcorn balls for stakes? 
The virus of it is still in our blood. It was a wintry day, 
the boys were sitting on the counter and letting their legs 
hang off. The box-spittoon with its complement of saw¬ 
dust was in use from every part of the room and many a 
liquid shot hit the bull’s eye. Somebody wanted a pop¬ 
corn ball and proposed that the party flip cents to see 
who would pay for the crowd. 

It is a simple game, you bestride a crack in the floor, 
flip your copper cent against the ceiling; when it falls 
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to the floor the penny lying nearest to the chosen crack 
wins the toss. If you know how to keep your coin from 
rolling, success is assured. So the fun began. The youth 
who was stuck the first time wanted to try another so as 
to stick somebody else. So they pitched until the stock 
of com balls was exhausted and each gambler had a dozen 
stacked beside him. Then it was proposed that each man 
put up one from the stack and the winner take the pile. 
So they ventured until one youth had half a hundred balls. 
But the same spirit that dominates Wall Street and the 
race track stirred in the village store. The storekeeper 
opened a new box of one hundred cigars, which were 
flipped for until one man had the whole box, save such 
as had been smoked in the progress of the game. The 
boys were all there—Bill and Sam and Lem and Mark 
and John and Ed and half a dozen more. The Doctor 
was stake holder and he was as excited as if the rise 
and fall of empires had been at stake, and there were 
more shouts than at the Polo Grounds when Babe Ruth 
makes a home run. I have yelled myself hoarse in the 
Yale bowl and thrown my hat over the football bar, but 
for genuine nerve racking abandon commend me to the 
country store when they flip for corn balls. 

The name of the proprietor of the store was Phineas, 
but with wicked irreverence the boys abbreviated it to 
Pinky. If the boys could put one over on him, they 
would sit up nights to accomplish it. When they failed 
on him they tried it out upon his wife. When the pro¬ 
prietor had gone to his dinner and the clerk was away 
to get goods or orders, she stood behind the counter. 
She was a woman of great ability, but did not always 
know the stock and was too stately to be much of a sport. 
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Watching his chance, Ed found her alone in the store 
and said he would like a dozen “straight fish hooks”. She 
went to the case where the fish hooks were kept and 
passed out box after box. With great decorum her tor¬ 
mentor said, "These seem to be very well—very nice 
makes—but they are all crooked. Have you any without 
the bend?” She was not very well up in fish hooks and 
guessed their stock was a little low but she would tell 
her husband to order at once a full supply of straight fish 
hooks I 


XV. 


HOOKING APPLES 

C ONSCIENCE, in a boy, is a plant of slow growth 
and grievous vicissitudes. While he would do 
good, evil is present with him. When all other 
temptations fail his stomach gets between the feet of his 
conscience and trips him up. Why a merciful Providence 
allows a red-cheeked apple to fall in a boy’s way and so 
lure him from the path of rectitude and truth is past 
finding out. 

But then we must remember that an apple was at the 
bottom of the world’s undoing. If Eve with a garden 
as big as all creation and full of dates and figs and 
peaches and grapes couldn’t resist the lure of an apple, 
what do you expect a starving boy, who is nine parts 
stomach, to do when, like Esau, he is starving to death 
and the awful hunger within is abetted by a perfectly 
conscienceless tree which waves its yellow, ripened glories 
in the moonlight and says, "Come on, boys, let’s have 
some fun!” When you draw a picture of the serpent 
that once tempted Eve, always put him up an apple tree. 
That is his native heath. Archimedes said if he could 
have a “sto pou”—a standing place for himself and a 
place to put his fulcrum, he could move the world. The 
Devil pried the world loose over an apple tree. The only 
fitting prayer for a boy in an apple orchard is, "Leave 
me not in temptation.” 

It is a long, sad story—that of the apple. It was the 
three golden apples that Hippomenes threw that lost the 
race to the nimble footed Atlanta. It was the Apple of 
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Discord that Minerva threw that became, in the end, the 
occasion of the elopment of the gay Paris and the fair 
but wayward Helen, and so the occasion of the Trojan 
war. Alas, what apples of discord have been cast among 
the nations of late by the cruel gods of Hate and Greed! 

Apropos of the apple and the elasticity of a boy’s 
conscience, John Burroughs used to tell the story of a 
boy in a country school in the brave days of old. He 
took his dinner to school in the little old basket. It was 
against the rule to visit the dinner basket, which hung 
under the desk, during the school session. But after a 
six o’clock breakfast the gnawing tooth of famine began 
to get in its work by eleven o’clock. There lay on top 
of the basket an apple, red and ripe. The teacher was 
looking the other way and, like Eve, the tempted fell. 
He took a quarter of the apple at one fell bite, spurred 
on by the thought that it might be some time before he 
could get another. 

I said the teacher was looking the other way. She was, 
but she turned too soon. Jim was too intent with stow¬ 
ing away the apple to notice what had happened. She 
said: “James, come here.” James stuffed the piece of 
apple into his cheek and went. "I saw you, James.” 
“Saw me what?” “Saw you bite that apple.” "I ain’t 
had no apple.” “But I saw you.” “I didn’t do nothin’.” 
With a quick movement, the teacher thrust her finger 
into his cheek and brought out the wicked mouthful. 
“Now, what do you say?” Without starting a hair, the 
wilful prevaricator replied: “I didn’t know as that blamed 
thing was in my mouth 1” What are you going to do 
with a case of total depravity like that? 

I think the Lord must have a great sense of humor 
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or He would never have made a monkey and a camel, a 
giraffe and a kangaroo. I wonder what He thought when 
He made a boy! If a man tells you he never told a lie, 
when he was a boy, regard him with suspicion; if he 
tells you he never hooked an apple, move off his street. 
There is no telling to what depths of apostasy such a 
man may fall. 

A New England hayseed philosopher once told me, 
"There is about so much devilment in everybody. If it 
gets out when you are a boy, you will come to a godly 
old age, but if you keep it all in you in your youth, it 
will explode before your hair turns gray.” 

I only instance this as a most signal illustration of the 
modern psychologist who calls the man a “moss back” 
who said, "Train up a child in the way he should go 
and when he is old, he will not depart from it.” 

But I leave to teachers of psychology and experts in 
the school of casuistry to calculate the moral terpitude 
of hooking apples. 

Please understand that in all this I am not a partici¬ 
pant. I am only telling the story. Perhaps I ought in 
passing, however, to call your attention to the fact that 
the boys who “hooked” apples did not profit financially 
by their sin. The product was purely for home con¬ 
sumption. 

Pinkey’s orchard was a pneumogastric dream. There 
were apples, red and yellow and striped. There were 
pears, Flemish, Beauties, Sickels, and Bartlett’s, as big as 
melons, or so they seemed. Sugar and nectar! If I 
am ever to enter a gastronomic Eden lead me to a Bart¬ 
lett pear tree! There were other pear trees, but the path 
to the Bartlett was worn smooth. 
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And there were peaches. No wonder they called one 
of the greatest ball players the Georgia “peach.” There 
is nothing better than a peach,—except two peaches. 
As Isaac Walton said of the strawberry so we may say 
of the peach. “Doubtless God could have made a better 
fruit than a peach, but doubtless God never did.” 

On a never-to-be-forgotten night in August a raid on 
the peach trees in Pinkey’s orchard was set. AH the 
finesse of a Napoleon was used in the assignments. Ed 
was the leader, Bill and Mose were his confederates, and 
the boy they named “Boob” was to keep guard at the 
orchard gate. If a dog or man showed up, he was to 
whistle. The trees proved rich beyond expectation. Each 
lad was filling the blouse he wore with ripe and suc¬ 
culent fruit. The theft was about accomplished when 
the shrill note of a whistle smote the air. Over the fence 
went the lads and stayed not on the manner of their 
going. Each luckless wight threw himself on his stom¬ 
ach and smashed to a pulp the peaches in his blouse. 

Strolling leisurely along, whistling as he came, Boob 
hove in sight. Grabbing him by the leg the boys hissed: 
“You lunatic! What are you doing?” "Oh, I thought 
you were all done long ago, so I whistled to keep from 
being lonesome.” 

What happened to Boob was scandalous. More peach 
jam went into his whistle than his mother could can in 
a year. 

And they called him “Boob!” 


XVI. 


HORSES AND MEN 

T HE Dudley people were not given to trading 
horses, except on provocation. For the most 
part the farmers raised their own stock. When 
the family horse was worn out by long service there was 
likely to be a colt ready to take its place. Under these 
circumstances the average family horse got the character¬ 
istics of the family and grew to be like his owner in 
action and movement. "Like man like horse", was quite 
as true as "Like priest like people.” The years fade out 
and I can see the old farmer and his old horse go jogging 
by, each mated to the other. There is an old Selectman 
and Assessor who heads the procession. He was quick 
in his judgments and decided in his opinions. His old 
gray mare was large and powerful. When she came to 
church with the family carriages he knew that a little 
extra speed and style were required as befitted a man of 
such pronounced opinions and general prominence. So as 
she turned the four corners she started with extra speed 
for the church. Her feet came thumping down with 
dominant force and she seemed to say "I am bringing 
one of the leading men of the town 1” 

Another farmer who lived near the first was of very 
different timber. With him moderation was a virtue. He 
was a firm believer in the idea that haste makes waste. 
His father said of him that he had never known him to 
run even in his boyhood. When a sudden shower came 
up on the hay field the farm hands would run to the 
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barn at the top of their speed, but this boy would walk 
and come in soaked. He had a horse that was his mate. 
The wagon that he drove to church was one of the box 
pattern and home made. The springs were so high that 
the bottom of the wagon was on a line with the horse’s 
back. In the front there was a high dash board and 
when the family were properly seated in the wagon, it 
was impossible for them to see the horse. In the front 
right hand corner of the dashboard was a whip, the stock 
of which stood even with the dashboard. The lash was 
as large as a man’s finger made of braided cotton and 
very soft. This whip was not intended to make the 
horse trot, because it was well known by the owner that 
the horse’s trot was slower than his walk. It was used 
simply to keep the horse from stopping to feed in the 
highway. He always came to church in such moderation 
as seemed to say, "Let us walk softly before the Lord.” 

The next man to drive up to the Church was a man 
whose head was so large that no dealer kept a hat big 
enough for him. Even Daniel Webster’s hat would have 
seemed like an English Tommy's hat, only big enough to 
be worn over his left ear. The only thing about him 
bigger than his head, was his egotism. If you could have 
bought him for what he was worth and sold him for 
what he thought he was worth you could have made a 
fortune in one trade. He insisted on having everything 
on the road, as well as on the farm, pay tribute to him. 

If his wagon was loaded he would not turn out for any 
team which he might meet on the road. On one occasion 
he was sued for this action, but he said to the Court, 
"Judge, it used to be the law and I guess ’taint altered 
now, if a man is out with a loaded team he could have 
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the whole of the road. Anyway I shall take it.” The 
Judge informed him that his having taken it on that occa¬ 
sion would cost him $25. Thereafter he was called “Mr. 
Whole-of-the-Road.” The horse was known as a 
‘ weaver’’ that is, he would work from one side of the 
road to the other as he traveled. He also had a large 
wagon whose axles were so badly worn that its track 
looked like the unfolding of the letter S. With such a 
horse and such a wagon and such a disposition, you see, 
he came honestly by his name. 

I remember one man of aldermanic dimensions, at one 
time Superintendent of the Sunday School. He had for 
many years been so averse to hard work that his corpo- 
rosity had steadily increased until he had arrived at such 
proportions that he and work were constitutionally un¬ 
fitted for each other. He found one day that his pulse 
beat abnormally fast and he was never good for any¬ 
thing after that. You would see him with one hand not¬ 
ing his pulse on the other wrist, and so of course he 
could do nothing with either hand. To obtain the neces¬ 
sities of life, he drove from Dudley to Worcester carrying 
eggs and other small produce to the city, bringing back 
weekly papers and magazines to the doors of his cus¬ 
tomers. He had an old fashioned, thorough-brace wagon 
which was so high in the air that he carried a ladder, 
such as lamplighters use to climb into it. It was thought 
in those days that oil was not good for leather braces, 
so he used none. The result was you could hear the 
squeak of the old wagon at least a quarter of a mile be¬ 
fore you saw it. The old horse was as slow and unwieldy 
as the owner. Still they worked together in peace for 
many a long year until at last the old wagon like “the 
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deacon’s one-horse shay,” gave out in all its part* and 
was past repairing, so a new and more useful one was 
put in its place. The old horse did not take kindly to it. 
He seemed to feel that the old joy of life was gone. He 
was in unfamiliar surroundings, a pilgrim in a strange 
land. The music of the squeak was gone and he was 
sore troubled. For a few miles he trotted on with his 
head turned to see what had happened, then he stopped 
and tried to turn around in the thills. Not being able to 
accomplish it, he laid down in his harness and died in 
the road. 

But the one horse that stood out above all others was 
old ‘‘Whitcfoot.” He had drawn the flour and sugar and 
the whale oil and Medford rum to the grocery for a 
generation. Like his owner, he was slow and sure. On 
his daily trips to Webster, he was always behind every 
thing else on the road The only time when he appeared 
to lead was when the other team had been down once and 
was making another trip. Even then he could not hold 
the advantage gained. He was a black horse weighing 
fourteen or fifteen hundred pounds, but he had white 
feet and in other ways filled out the old ditty of the 
countryside; 

“Four white feet and a white nose, 

Take off his hide and give him to the crows.” 

His foot was about the size of an ordinary mince pie 
with one slice cut out, and the boys were always anxious 
to get his old shoes. They would cover twice the terri¬ 
tory of any other shoes and so gave the lucky boy a good 
chance to count. Then they were twice as likely to get 
a “ringer” with “Whitefoot’s" shoes. The horse never 
led on the road, but that was entirely satisfactory to his 
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owner, for he said he had never been allowed to lead at 
home and he knew no reason why he should do it on the 
road. In his home concern he was always ready to act 
as vice-president for the mistress of the home was the 
president. He boasted that he had done business for al¬ 
most fifty years and he had never been able to go fast 
enough to get rich or to fail. 

Was there ever quite so handsome a horse as the bay 
mare which blind George used to drive? She was high 
spirited and fast on the road, but it was beautiful to see 
her adapt herself to the needs and condition of her driver. 
She knew when to turn out in meeting a team and in go¬ 
ing in dangerous places she would avoid all obstacles and 
stop if anything broke about the wagon or harness. 
Sometimes her owner would forget just where he had 
left her and, being blind, he could not find her; in that 
case when the mare saw him she would call him with a 
whinny that was all her own, so that he could go directly 
to her. 

Cap’n Lem was an old town resident and townderk 
for many years, a kind friend, a generous neighbor and 
a very pleasant man to meet. He kept a fund of good 
stories on tap and knew the folklore of the town back 
to its beginning. He had a fine horse that could adapt 
himself to the Cap’n’s needs, and at the same time give 
the Cap’n’s sons all the fun they wanted. If the Cap’n 
was out with him, he knew just what was expected. He 
attended strictly to business and was as steady as the old 
man could wish. When the boys had him out, he seemed 
to say, "New lords, new laws.” So he took a hitch in 
his bdt as the boys had taken in his surcingle, and he 
was ready for anything in sight. All the boys had to do 
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was to hold the lines and he would allow no team of 
any description to pass him on the road. In winter time, 
during the sleighing season, the boys had no end of fun. 
They would go out in the old fashioned, high back sleigh, 
the older boy to drive and the younger one would stand 
on the seat, being just able to look over the back of the 
old sleigh, and watch the man who was trying to pass 
them, using as much “sass” as he dared, and when the 
other team was pretty nearly “hull down in the offing" 
his thumb would unconsciously steal up to his nose. It 
was said if the old horse happened to see the Cap’n on 
the street the boys could not whip him out of a trot and 
he always took a very moderate trot when he came in 
sight of the home. 

John Wesley used to believe that there was a place in 
heaven for good animals. Wouldn’t it be fine if we could 
find there some of the splendid horses we used to know? 


XVII. 


WHITLOCK’S HIGHWAYMAN 

W HITLOCK meant to do the right thing in the 
main, but Whitlock had many temptations. 
Some of them came from his surroundings, but 
more of them came from his peculiar temperament. His 
farm was small, and there were many mouths to feed, and 
the land was none of the best. Of all the work on his 
farm Whitlock liked the haying best. Some said it was 
because of the good fellowship around a certain black 
bottle, which he took care to see had a place under a 
convenient tree toward which every swath seemed to point. 
But that was years ago, and in the memory of men then 
living the minister and the “squire" were good friends of 
the old black bottle, and on, ordination, installations, fu¬ 
nerals, raisings—that is house and barn raisings—and 
other social and interesting occasions, they were good 
successors of those brave men who are said to have 
begun taking Holland gin on account of snake bites, and 
left it off on account of mental attacks from the same 
reptiles. 

As I said, Whitlock meant to do the right thing in the 
main, and so he limited the black bottle to haying time, 
and as camp-meeting followed close upon haying he al¬ 
ways improved it to get this particular temptation under 
his feet. I never knew him to fail, and when he got back 
into the prayer-meeting and they heard him pray, the old 
deacon said, "Whitlock is on the track.” It was often 
the case that Whitlock surprised the church people under 
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such circumstances with a prayer little short of marvelous 
—a pathos and a power in it beyond anything ever heard 
in the old vestry from any other source. He had no 
school training, perhaps he had never even written a com¬ 
position At times his mind worked heavily and to little 
purpose, but when the power was on him he might have 
rivaled Whitefield or Bascom. Figures of speech, marvel¬ 
ous in beauty and aptness, followed one another in wild 
profusion, and he spoke with a keenness of discrimination 
and depth of mental grasp which were the wonder of the 
college men in our old academy town. 

In tones of indescribable pathos he moved his auditors 
to tears, and then there stole into his voice such a ring 
of triumph, and into his action such contagious enthusi¬ 
asm, that the amen corner exploded with a shout that 
echoed down the street. 

This wonderful power will perhaps explain in part 
Whitlock’s famous contest with a highwayman, in which 
he came off first best. 

Our friend had driven three miles to market with a few 
eggs, potatoes and apples, and, after getting in return 
what little money he could and taking the rest in groceries, 
he started for home. It was getting quite dusk as he 
entered the woods bordering Peter Pond. He had traveled 
nearly half through them when his horse stopped. He 
could just distinguish an object at his horse’s head, and 
said, "What’s wanted? Can I help you?" The highway¬ 
man, for' such he proved to be, held the horse by the 
reins and stepping near the wagon, said: 

"I want your money or your life!” 

It was too dark to see whether he had pistol or knife 
to enforce his demand, but that would have made no dif- 
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ference to Whitlock. He let gc of the reins, since he 
could not use them, and stood up in the wagon. 

"My friend,” he said, "you don’t want my money. I 
sold five dozen eggs today and a barrel of apples for 
money, and I’ve got a little sugar and a little tea. There 
are five of us at home. The tea is for the old woman 
and the two dollars and forty cents must last us for a 
long time. Now you don’t want my money. As for my 
life, you can’t have that, for it’s been hid with Christ in 
God for twenty-five years!” 

The highwayman was doubtless some worker in the 
mills who had had a hard time himself and grown des¬ 
perate perhaps because of his own family burdens. At 
any rate, the strange appeal met with immediate and ap¬ 
propriate result. The highwayman backed off into the 
brush, and Whitlock picked up his reins and drove on. 


XVIII. 


A GAMBLER OF THE SOIL 

H E did not look like a gambler, in fact he was a 
minister, but a minister should know a gamble 
if he meets it in the street. My minister did not 
wear a high cut vest, nor a collar buttoned behind. A 
careless observer might have classed him as an artist, or 
a poet, or the superintendent of an Orphan Asylum, but 
a discriminating person like yourself would have known 
he was a clergyman. He had a merciful look in his eye 
as though he would like to find a man who needed help,— 
perhaps that indicates to you his qualifications to play 
the subordinate part in the tragedy of the Lion and the 
Lamb. 

His eye, however, was only a part of his physiognomy. 
He had also a mouth and chin. They had their own 
story to tell of character and purpose. They seemed to 
say that whatever might be his weight and height he was 
at least 90% back-bone,—that his horse-sense was quite 
as great as his sentimentality. 

He could set his face like a flint. The thin lips and 
the sharp lines at the corners of his mouth were tell-tale 
of the fact that he was accustomed to give advice and to 
set the pace for public opinion. As a matter of fact, 
when the pulpit speaks the pew is not supposed to talk 
back, so that almost unconsciously a minister assumes an 
ex-cathedra air which crops out even when he jokes. 

He was a retired minister. He would not over-stay his 
welcome. He left his pulpit when every one wished him 
to remain. When the good brethren told him he was 
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getting better every day he replied, that the words of the 
Psalmist, about the measure of life being three score and 
ten, were getting so personal, that he thought it would 
be better to take in sail a little too soon rather than to 
keep on that leg of his voyage a little too long. He said 
he was not altogether sure that good old Caleb was not 
bragging a little unduly to Joshua when he said he was 
“as strong to go out and to come in,”—in other words, 
as good a fighter, “as he was forty years before.” 

Though his eye was not dimmed, nor his natural forces 
abated, my Dominie said, “I had preached my best for 
forty years and thought it was time to give the boys a 
chance, so I bought me a little farm not too far away 
from the town, where roses and honey-suckle climbed 
over the door, and where I hoped I could spend life's 
Indian Summer under my own vine and fig tree, with 
none to molest or make me afraid.” 

“If you ever feel the same way and want to buy a 
farm, let me say, by way of parenthesis, try a garden 
first; that will save you the expense of a farm and other 
costly experiments” 

Here he drew near to me and there was a flash in his 
eye, Memory was busy. 

"I’m a bom reformer," he said. “If there is one thing, 
next to drink, thaf I have struck with sledge-hammer 
blows all my life it is gambling! Gambling in any form: 
—whether it was betting on a horse race, or playing 
craps, or a grab-bag, or a church raffle, or a game of 
bridge for prizes, or high finance in real estate, or buying 
stocks in a bucket shop. I was tee-totally against the 
whole thing. And now to think that after I had preached 
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against it and fought it all my life that I should go to 
gambling in my old age!” 

"Gambling!” I said in astonishment and pity, “Have 
you taken to cards and playing the races, or the market ?” 

“Market nothing!” said this old man. “I bought a 
farm, and for a pure gamble, farming can give points to 
pools and bucket shops. This car passes near my place 
a little farther on, and I will show you some of the things 
I am going to tell you about.” 

“Now I supposed that farming was the safest and surest 
business in the world, and I became a scientific farmer. 
That is, I spent from October to April studying about 
soil and fertilizers. I could talk on muriate of potash 
and phosphoric acid and nitrate of soda like a professor 
in an Agricultural College. I studied about the planting 
and succession of crops; I studied about plowing and 
cultivating and top dressing, and all the rest, and found 
out the best machinery and bought it. I thought I could 
show my neighbors a thing or two about scientific farm¬ 
ing, but I’ve found out that unless you’ve got some in¬ 
side information from the clerk of the weather, you can’t 
be sure of getting your money back for seed and fertilizer, 
to say nothing about making a profit on your work and 
investment. 

"Two years ago we had a wet year. My potatoes rotted 
in the hill. I didn’t get a quarter of a crop. It was so 
cold and wet that my com didn’t come up, I re-planted 
three times. The corn came up so late that the ears did 
not mature and I had to cut the stalks and feed them to 
the cows. I said next year I would be wise, so I planted 
both my com and potatoes on high and rather sandy 
land; I waited until the soil was warm, then what hap- 
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pened? Why, bless your heart, we had hardly a drop 
of rain for three months! The corn curled up, and a 
blight struck the potatoes. When you get a little nearer 
the farm you can see the last year’s corn-stalks about 
long enough for a cow’s toothpick. I haven’t even plowed 
it up this year. 

“This isn’t all. My peach orchard disappointed me 
more than my cornfield. I set out 200 peach trees. I cut 
them back in fine shape and they did well. In three years 
they had grown amazingly and the deep green of the 
leaves and the ruddy tint of the branches was a delight 
to everybody who knew a good peach tree when they 
saw it. The next year I had a fine sprinkling of fruit— 
just enough to show you what would happen as soon as 
the trees got a little more wood and could give them¬ 
selves to the serious business of a full crop. I was happy 
at the prospect, and my neighbors congratulated me that 
things were coming my way.” 

“I have no doubt that Shakespeare was drawing from 
his own experience with vegetables, and fruit when he 
said: 

"This is the state of man: today he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; tomorrow blossoms. 

And bears his blushing honors thick upon him; 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. 

And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is ripening—nips his root. 

And then he fall as I do.'' 

“Well, this is what happened to my peach orchard. 
The next winter the thermometer fell to 21° below zero 
and my peach orchard was winter-killed.” 

“This was not my only experience in farming. One 
of my parishioners bought a big wheat ranch in Alberta, 
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Canada. He said this was sure money so I put in what 
cash I had and borrowed more. I got reports that every¬ 
thing was looking fine and that with $2.20 wheat we 
would be independent after harvest. I happened to go to 
New York about the middle of July and a friend took 
me to the Cotton Exchange. There I saw a big map on 
which the temperature and climatic changes were put 
down each morning covering the whole country from the 
Gulf to Northern Canada. Just out of curiosity I looked 
to see what the temperature of Alberta was. I couldn’t 
believe my eyes. It was 38/ I knew the wheat was in 
the milk and I knew what a frost would do to it In two 
minutes I bade good-bye to the auto and the new garage 
and sundry other things that I was going to buy with 
that wheat money. I looked around in a dazed way and 
my friend asked me if I had lost anything? I said "Yes, 
nearly everything, and I want to go home where the 
thermometer is 80.” 

"Sure enough, the next week I received word that 
the frost fell on our wheat and our venture was a failure. 
So I concluded that if I want to have a sure thing in this 
world, I’ll go fishing, or take up some calling that is 
equally certain. Notice, I’m not saying that no one makes 
money farming, or that crops always fail, but I am saying, 
if you want to gamble pure and simple, don’t go to Wall 
Street,—buy a farm.” 




XIX. 


THE TRAGEDY OF PETER POND 

I T comes to me across the years out of the short winter 
afternoon, the sleigh bells jingling, one’s breath mak¬ 
ing spirals and clouds in the quiet winter air, as the 
old horse jogs through the woods to the tintinnabulation 
of the bells. It is the quiet of the woods; there are no 
houses here; my father turns into a logging road and 
simply says: “We will drive in here and I will tell you a 
story of what happened here." It is only a few rods 
into the woods and we come to the shore of Peter Pond, 
hidden in the woods like a crystal bowl, over which light 
snows have been sifted. Though it is not more than a 
mile from the nearest town, one would feel as isolated 
here as though he were in the wilds of Maine or the 
Adirondacks. Nothing that suggests humanity appears 
on either shore. It is a pond which nature dug ages ago, 
and into which she threw with prodigal hand granite 
ledge and boulder. Surrounded on every side by heavy 
growth of wood, far enough from the road to be utterly 
hidden, it preserved its place of summer rest and winter 
loneliness. Seated there in the old pung-sleigh, this is the 
story my father told me and the chill winter afternoon 
froze the marrow in my bones and set my teeth to chatter¬ 
ing. I have never honked my automobile along the same 
old road that I did not feel myself in some measure still 
in these surroundings which I picture to you. 

This is the story my father told me of the tragedy of 
Peter Pond: 
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It was a aero morning and a friend of his stepped out 
of his warm home in Webster, hitched up his sleigh, put 
in his ax and started to do a day’s chopping at Peter 
Pond. Fastening his horse at the side of the pond 
nearest to town, he essayed to pass over the pond to do 
his morning chopping on the other side and to finish in 
the afternoon near where the horse was hitched. Peter 
Pond, like a good poet, was born not made. The springs 
which were mother to it trickled out from the rocks and 
preserved their temperature both in summer and winter. 
As my father’s friend had gotten well out into the middle 
of the pond, he came to one of those spring holes 
thoroughly crusted with ice and over which the snows 
had sifted, so that he was quite unaware of the thin 
treacherous ice beneath it. A step more and the ice had 
broken through and in he went with his heavy boots and 
clothing, still clinging to his ax. With a gasp he came 
to the top, threw his ax upon the ice and rested elbows on 
the edge of the ice he had broken. Trying to scramble 
up upon it, the ice broke with his heavy weight and in 
he went again. Realizing that it would be very difficult, 
if not absolutely impossible to pull himself upon the ice, 
he began to call at the top of his voice, and fear and 
dread put wings to it. 

A man walking in the streets of Webster heard this 
cry in the still frosty air and listened. He made out as 
best he could the direction from which it came and as 
the cries were repeated with regularity and agonized in¬ 
tensity, he realized some one must be in terrible danger. 
He therefore harnessed his horse and drove in the direc¬ 
tion from which the sound seemed to come, stopping 
now and then to listen carefully, he kept up the tTarl 
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until he drove into the road by Peter Pond and found 
the man's team hitched by the pond. 

By this time the poor sufferer was chilled through and 
could hardly hold himself on the edge of the ice. Again 
and again and again he had broken his hold. Looking 
quickly about him the newcomer detected a fence rail 
lying in the woods. He went on to the ice and as near 
to the sufferer as he dared, then he said "I will shove 
this rail beside you; put your arm over it, and hold your¬ 
self, and I will soon be able to get you out.” 

Anxious to reach the man and to shove the rail with a 
force that would be sufficient to accomplish it, he sent the 
rail aimed to pass within a foot or two of the poor fellow 
clinging on the ice, but deflected by some piece of ice, the 
end of the rail struck the poor fellow in the breast and 
knocked him off the edge of the ice. Exhausted by his 
long struggle and weighted down by his boots and heavy 
clothing, he sank under the chill waves and disappeared 
for the last time. His body was found later and all the 
town united to do him honor. 

Sq near and yet so far, hope thrilling an exhausted 
body, and disaster in a moment overwhelming; success in 
sight and failure dropping: like an avalanche; love doing 
its best and yet wielding the implement of death; All this 
and more—a chapter oft repeated in the years which 
have passed,—smite once more upon my heart as I sit 
down to rest by the leafy bank of the lonely little lake. 
How often that story is repeated in the tragedies of life 1 
A word that was meant to do good, striking to the heart; 
an act carefully calculated to bring life, resulting in quick 
and terrible death; the tragedies of individuals, the 
tragedies of nations I I pass it on to another generation. 
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There will be other voices crying for help, there will be 
other listening ears and willing feet and hearts that will 
search long and fondly that they may help those who 
need. May other seekers find, may other helpers help, 
and may the tragedy of the unfortunate quicken the pace 
and guide the hand of those who would minister to the 
world’s distresses, that there be no more victims to a mis¬ 
directed zeal. 


XX. 


THE PAUPER’S BURIAL 

" There’s a grim one-horse hearse. 

In a jolly round trot. 

To the churchyard a pauper. 

Is going I wot. 

The road it is rough, 

And the hearse has no springs. 

And hark to the tune 
Which the sad driver sings: 

Rattle his bones 
Over the stones; 

He’s only a pauper, 

Whom nobody owns." 

W E had two hearses, both of them one-horse. The 
hearse-house was built in the corner of the 
graveyard. We kept the old hearse there. The 
new one was in the bam of the man who conducted the 
funerals and saw that the graves were dug. 

The new hearse had four carved urns on it and draped 
white curtains on the side and end windows. 

It seemed rather interesting to us children that some 
day we might ride in state in the new hearse and perhaps 
they would give it a new coat of varnish that spring. 
Who could tell I When the new hearse came the old one 
passed to desuetude quickly. It was a thing to make a 
death-bed terrible. The last promise exacted by more 
than one was “Don’t let them use the old hearse for me.” 
It had no carvings and no windows. It was but a little 
advance over a drygoods box on wheels. It was a dull 
black, where it had not turned gray like the hair of most 
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of those it bore to their long home. Old Jacob said: 
"Bury me not in Egypt," but our people said, "Bury me 
where you please but don’t use the old hearse.” The 
funeral charges were a little more when you had the 
sumptuous appointments of the new hearse, so that the 
old hearse came to be used at the last for paupers only 
and those for whom the sexton was doubtful about get¬ 
ting his pay. Of course, you will understand that there 
was an old harness that went with the old hearse. The 
harness was fastened to the collar with a rope. The last 
time the old hearse was used, so far as I recall, was in 
this wise: 

A pauper had died at the poor house. Both the minis¬ 
ters of the town were ill, and my father, who was a local 
preacher, was asked by the sexton to go to the poor house 
and conduct the funeral services. My father took me 
along for company. I was nearly ten years old. 

There were a half dozen inmates who attended the 
service. I can see their sad faces now through the mist 
of the years—hopeless, purposeless, sodden,—all except 
one, and he was underwitted. The funeral procession 
made ready. It was Sunday afternoon. Four farmers 
had consented to act as pall bearers. They took their 
places in a farm wagon ahead of the old hearse. On the 
hearse was the sexton, who looked as if he was ashamed 
of his position. 

The only mourners to follow the hearse were my father 
and myself. The pauper had estranged himself from all 
his kin by a profligate’s life and none of them apparently 
knew or cared what had become of him. A more pitiable 
procession never crept toward God's acre. 

As we turned a corner in the narrow road we came in 
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sight of the leading citizen of the town, mill owner, town 
official, a bom gentleman and man of affairs. Dressed 
in the best which money and good taste could provide, he 
and his wife were coming towards us driving an equipage 
which flashed in the sun as the spirited horses drew 
the light carriage. There was enacted a scene, and a 
tribute was paid to Death, which I shall never forget. The 
great man drove his carriage into the bushes which lined 
the narrow road; he laid down his reins, stood up in his 
carriage and, lifting his silk hat, bowed his head, and re¬ 
mained in that position until the old hearse and the pathe¬ 
tic little procession had passed, carrying the pauper to the 
narrow home where the dust of pauper and millionaire 
mingle in the bosom of Mother Earth. No governor or 
senator ever received a more touching tribute than that 
which befell the pauper that summer day. We did not 
wear our hearts upon our sleeve, but one touch of nature 
proclaimed our kin. 


SOCIAL 











XXI. 


THE YANKEE SHOEMAKER 
HE Yankee Iliad is a song not of arms but of 



tools. What a world of romance may hide in a 


"*■ trade! To what declaration the whalers of New 
Bedford and New London and the fishermen of Gloucester 
and Marblehead can bear abundant testimony. If the 
gentle craft of shoemaking has in it less of adventure and 
of tragedy it is no less interesting. 

From the days of the Mayflower, the Yankee cobbler 
played no inconsiderable part in the social, educational, 
political and religious life of New England until the fates 
cut his old waxed thread and he took his place with the 
warming pan, the foot stove and the spinning wheel. 
Thomas Beard was the first of the cobblers. They called 
him in the stately tongue of Burke and Coke a cord- 
wainer. He came over in the Mayflower on her second 
voyage and settled in Salem in 1629. A London company 
sent him over with hides for uppers and bottoms and a 
letter to the Governor recommending that the infant 
colony pay him for his work £10 a year beside "lodging 
and diet," and a grant of fifty acres of land. That could 
not be called exorbitant since the Mayflower had charged 
him £4 a ton freight on his hides. Salem gave him ten 
acres of land, instead of fifty, but if he attended properly 
to his cobbling, even ten acres were more than he could 
well take care of. 

The Yankee shoemaker was the lineal descendant of 
the Greek peripatetic school of philosophy and he had in¬ 
herited its mental attitude. Like his forbears of Paid’s 
time he was greatly interested to hear or to tell some new 
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thing. He was the reservoir of the gossip of his day and 
for a quid pro quo he would relate it. In later times 
Artemas Ward of blessed memory said, “A secret is 
cussed poor property. If you tell it you lose it, and if 
you keep it you lose the interest on the investment," but 
the cobbler got a Roland for his Oliver and two fresh 
items of gossip for every one he gave away. 

It was he who stirred the spirit of liberty in every 
Middlesex village and farm and in every home in New 
England. It was he who could give the theologians points 
when the followers of Calvin and Arminius went to battle, 
and half a century later he spread the doctrine of Miller 
in the Millerite excitement of 1847 and either turned his 
argument and ridicule upon it or kept his white robe 
ready so that he could don it any minute when Gabriel 
blew his trumpet. 

There he comes bareheaded down the road! Strapped 
on his back he carries calf skin, kip, split, sheep skin and 
sole leather. Slung over his shoulder is his old kit bag. 
In it are a half dozen knives, cutters and skivers, a ball 
of homespun linen thread, a piece of beeswax, a bunch 
of hogs bristles, a bag of wooden pegs, nippers, pincers, 
a flat-faced hammer, two awls, a polishing bone a whet¬ 
stone, and a lap stone; a stirrup strap, his old apron, and 
a half-dozen wooden lasts. Those were the days of which 
the cobbler Whittier knew: 

When Kurtan sat on the hillside, 

Upon his cobbler’s form, 

With a pan of coals on either hand 
To keep his waxed-ends warm. 

A cunning man was the cobbler. 

He could call the birds from the trees; 

Charm the black snake out of the ledges 
And bring back the swarming bees. 
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The children run barefooted to meet him and quarrel 
to see who shall carry the bag. If it is spring, he will 
pull out a whistle or two that he made from the willow 
by the brook. But it is more likely September or October 
and there are apples in his bag. Why should a prudent 
Yankee want a shoe made in May when he could not 
begin to get interest on the investment until November? 

He takes the best comer in the kitchen and rigs a 
bench with a low seat and spreads his kit. You stand on 
a piece of sole leather and he draws the outline of your 
foot, cuts an ample square of the leather and puts it to 
soak in a bucket. When it is properly softened he lays 
it on his lap stone and hammers it until all the stretch is 
out of it and it is pliable to handle. Now he cuts the sole 
of the right dimension and chooses a last that will match 
it, then he cuts the vamp and quarters and waxes his 
thread. With what delight I watched him twist his waxed 
thread about that hog’s bristle. With an awl to prick 
his way the bristle followed, pulling the thread with it. 
If there was anyway through the bristle would find it. It 
was stiff enough to carry on and infinitely more pliable 
than a needle. For a fine job in stitching commend me to 
the leadership of a hog’s bristle! 

The shoemaker was our friend. It was bad enough to 
walk in the stubble of the hay field with bare feet, or 
nourish a stone bruise in the road, but when the frost 
was on the pumpkin and the ice began to form by the 
spring and the mud was stiff in the road, then we began 
to long for the leeks and onions of Egypt, or to be exact, 
for the protecting comfort of a cow-hide boot. He could 
be safely trusted to see to it that we had a pair in good 
time. 
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With what delight we listened as he told with his own 
embellishments the latest stories of our neighbors’ foibles 
and eccentricities. He knew whom the girls were in love 
with and with what success each swain was prosecuting 
his suit. He knew to what town the boys had gone in 
their effort to win a place in the world and what success 
had come to their efforts and if there was a skeleton in 
any closet, he knew the dimensions of it and in what 
closet it was to be found. What was the use of a society 
journal as long as we had the cobbler? 

At last the cobbler ceased his wanderings. He got 
him a local habitation and hung out his sign. Thither 
all New England came for shoes and information. Here 
the questions of science, politics and religion had their 
airing. Methodism developed its local preachers in cob¬ 
blers’ shops, and in a cobbler’s shop Lloyd George learned 
the political wisdom which made him Premier of England. 

It was at this stage of the shoemaking game that the 
pegged shoe began to take the place of the stitched shoe. 
The shoe peg was invented in 1812. At least it was then 
that it was possible to use the commercial modem peg. 
Up to this time a peg had to be whittled out. Now they 
began to be made by machinery. A ribbon with serrated 
top was cut from the birches and by splitting the peg 
from the ribbon it became possible to produce them 
cheaply and quickly. A pegged shoe was not so enduring 
or costly as a sewed shoe but it answered and because it 
was cheaper it made its way to the front for a time. 

When the deacon came to church in dry weather you 
could hear the squeak of his pegged shoes far down the 
road and when he took up the collection they cried out 
as if in pain at every step. 
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Little by little the custom shoe made way for the sales 
shoe and New England began to make shoes for the 
whole country. 

Ebenezer Breed of Lynn was the first of the great 
Yankee shoemakers. He went to Philadelphia and gave 
a great dinner to the political and social leaders of the 
day. Dolly Madison was there and helped him to secure 
from Congress the first tariff on boots and shoes. Breed 
rode for a time on the crest of the wave of popularity. 
King George of England gave him a reception and notable 
people crowded about him. One day the bubble burst. 
He lost his money, his business, and at last his eyesight. 
With strange irony some one taught him in his blindness 
to make shoes. The tuition of pain and loss did for him 
what prosperity had failed to do. He grew kindly and 
tender. Little children called him Uncle Eben and he 
gained the peace in the almshouse which many miss in 
palaces. 

Shoe factories began to spring up all over New Eng¬ 
land, but especially in Massachusetts. They were small 
buildings because there was little capital to invest in them. 
Our little village of less than thirty houses had at one 
time seven factories or concerns manufacturing sale shoes, 
mostly for the southern and western trade. The shoe 
machinery of that time was negligible, almost none had 
been invented. Iron rollers had taken the place of the 
hammer and lapstone, but the stitching machine, the 
laster and the pegging machine were yet to come. Indeed 
there was no power available. The only "engine” in our 
village was a lone horse on a tread mill, belted to a few 
simple machines for sandpapering and polishing the bot¬ 
tom of the shoes. A one-horse factory sure enough! 
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But in a few years the largest boot and shoe factory in 
the world was owned and managed by two deacons in 
North Brookfield. 

While Jonathan and his boys were pegging away in 
the little shop, what was taking place in the house? Let 
Lucy Larcom tell: 

Poor lone Hannah 
Sitting at the window, binding shoes. 

Faded, wrinkled, 

Stitching in a mournful muse. 

Bright-eyed beauty once was she. 

When the bloom was on the tree :— 

Spring and winter, 

Hannah’s at the window binding shoes. 

Not a neighbor 

Passing nod or answer will refuse 
To her whisper, 

"Is there from the fishers any news!" 

0, her heart's adrift with one 
On an endless voyage gone :— 

Night and morning, 

Hannah's at the window binding shoes. 

It was not always, and let us hope not often, a teary 
thin face you saw at the window through the little 7x9 
panes of glass, nor had the eyes lost their luster through 
scalding tears; most likely there were tell-tale blushes 
for the passersby and smiles and laughter, but whatever 
she was doing or thinking, her hands were binding shoes. 

Lowell in his ‘‘Courtin’,” if he had written it a little 
later, would not have put Hulda peeling apples. He 
would have said: 

Zeke crept up quite unbeknown 
And peeked in through the winder. 

And there sat Hulda binding shoes. 

With no one nigh to hinder. 

Thrift was the first lesson in the Yankee horn book, 
pointed out letter by letter by the lean forefinger of the 
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stern schoolmaster, Necessity, and into that program 
"binding shoes” fitted well. To waste either time or 
money was to a Yankee the breaking of the Ten Com¬ 
mandments. -..When a good old deacon had passed away, 
his relict, waiting in the darkened room for the funeral 
to begin, whispered to her daughter, “Hand me my knit¬ 
ting. I might knit a few bouts while the folks are 
gathering.” 

Hulda could take a few stitches while she was waiting 
for Zeke to come; or later she could bind another 
shoe while the potatoes boiled or the baby slept, or the 
men folks came from the meadow or milked the cows. 
If she was industrious and used all her spare time she 
could make as much as 75 cents a day in ready cash, and 
that could go for ribbons for herself or mits for the baby 
or bear’s grease for Zeke’s hair; for there were then no 
Marcel waves or vanity cases or female cigarettes. 

"Rap, rap upon the well-worn stone. 

How falls the polished hammer; 

Rap, rap the measured sound has grown, 

A quick and merry clamor. 

Now shape the sole, now deftly curl 
The glossy vamp around it, 

And bless the while the bright-eyed girl, 

Whose gentle fingers bound it.” 

Only the shoemaker poet, Whittier, could have written 
that. 

In the days before, during, and after the war, boots 
surpassed shoes for home consumption. When the 
weather was mild enough and dry enough to wear shoes 
the farmer’s feet felt more comfortable without anything. 
It was in the snow and ice and frozen mud that boots 
were a necessity and that kind of weather made up about 
half of the New England year. 
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How the farmer treasured his cowhide boots I To make 
them water-proof there was the old skillet on the shelf 
in the stairway. Its oily sediment, replenished from time 
to time from the spider where ham and sausages were 
fried, made the leather impervious to the weather, when 
well rubbed in, and made them pliable except when they 
were frozen stiff. 

A good boot-maker, like a poet, is bom, not made. 
Let him embody the poetry of his art in a pair of calf-skin 
boots and you have Beau Brummel distanced by the 
world’s diameter. May the memory of that exalted hour 
never pass away! Nothing has equaled that sense of per¬ 
fection except the possession of my first pair of copper¬ 
toed boots. That was a new invention in the interest of 
economy. When the boys steered their sleds down the 
hill in the ice crust across the field they often fell on 
their sleds “belly-bunt,” and steered by dragging their 
toes over the crust. To prevent wearing the boot out so 
rapidly the copper toe was invented. This went very well 
for a little time, but it is human nature to reject anything 
that is practical for economy’s sake, so it happened that 
the copper toe came to indicate a plebeian attitude of 
mind and purse, and from being mildly non persona grata 
it came to be taboo. 

In a fine New England town a pastor had accepted a 
call to a leading church. Before he began his pastorate 
a convention was held there and the ladies of the church 
set up a fine luncheon and waited upon the clergyman. 
The minister-elect took his small boy along with him 
and introduced him to the ladies, and, "tell it not in Gath,” 
the boy wore a pair of copper-toed bootsI The president 
of the Ladies’ Aid Society gave a hurry call for the ladies. 
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Behind closed doors the question was asked—“Do we 
want a minister whose son wears copper-toed boots?” 
“I should say notl” shrieked the ladies. The official 
board must be seen at once and the call rescinded. 
Heresies we can face and inability we can excuse, but 
copper-toed boots never 1 So it came to pass that there 
was a vacant place against the sky above that pulpit, and 
to the father of the copper-toes the Raven quoth “Never¬ 
more !” 

Alas, alas, evil customs corrupt the age and habits that 
blessed the earth have fallen into innocuous desuetude. 
Where are the boots that to me were so dear, long, long 
ago? Look in the corner of the old attic! There they 
are with the blue mould on their toes. The red tops are 
dulled and the dust lies thick upon them as it does upon 
the feet of those who wore them. Nobody wears a boot 
now except a jockey or a sport or an octogenarian. 

In the 60s the sound of the pegging hammer began 
to wane in the little shop by the side of the road. Thou¬ 
sands of workmen threw down their aprons and started 
for the war. Some of them came back in health, some 
minus a leg or an arm, and some fell on sleep to the tune 
of the minnie ball by the cotton fields and under the 
magnolia and palms in southern lands; and nearly all 
the rest are sleeping now under tents pitched by the sex¬ 
ton’s spade. This exodus quickened the spirit of inven¬ 
tion which was already making itself heard. In Spencer, 
a village in Worcester County, Elias Howe was bom 
whose invention of the sewing machine was to revolu¬ 
tionize the shoe industry as well as that of clothing. 

Napoleon had offered a rich reward to any one who 
would make a machine that would sew shoes but he 
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never lived to see his desire gratified. What he failed 
to win, Elias Howe made possible. It was a long and 
bitter struggle. Poor and wronged he still plodded on 
until, after eight years, he triumphed. He won the suit 
against those who would have stolen his patents. His 
royalties amounted to $4,000 a day when he enlisted in 
the Union Army, and on one occasion he met the entire 
payroll of his regiment. France made him a member of 
the Legion of Honor. Crowned with abundant success 
he died in 1867. 

From his invention as the pioneer came the McKay 
machines and these were followed by lasting machines and 
heeling machines until the human hand hardly touches 
the shoe from the time it leaves the cutter’s hand until it 
reaches the wearer’s foot. With all that triumph of hu¬ 
man ingenuity we are not concerned here. We simply 
note the advance. Where one man could last sixty pairs 
by hand, he can now last by machinery seven hundred 
pairs. Vast manufactories have taken the place of the 
humble little shop. The days of the Yankee cobbler are 
over. It is Tony from Naples who says: “Me tappa you 
shoe, pretty soon? while you vait?” 

But the guild of the shoemakers has been in all ages a 
great guild. St. Crispen is the patron saint of the shoe¬ 
maker. The early Latin Missionaries of Alexandria, 
Asia Minor and Gaul were shoemakers. A succession of 
scholars, divine poets, critics, philosophers and reformers 
found in the “gentlei craft” of the shoemaker opportunity 
to brood and plan and think until they became illustrious. 
It was William Carey, the shoemaker, who was the father 
of modem missions, and George Fox, the shoemaker, who 
was the founder of the Society of Friends. Coleridge 
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said, “Shoemaking has given to this world a larger num¬ 
ber of eminent men than any other craft.” In that long 
list we might mention the following men. 

Sir Cloudesley Shovel, the English Admiral, long a 
member of Parliament, whose dust lies in Westminster 
Abbey; James Lackington, one of the greatest booksellers 
of London; Samuel Bradbum, of whom Adam Clark 
said: “I have never heard his equal. As an orator he 
was the Demosthenes of English Methodism ; William 
Gifford, the great Editor of the London Quarterly; Rob¬ 
ert Bloomfield, the poet; Samuel Drew, the metaphysi¬ 
cian; John Pounds, among the greatest of English philan¬ 
thropists, concerning whom Lord Shaftesbury said: I 
am a disciple of John Pounds,’ and Lloyd George, 
England’s War Premier. These names are but the be¬ 
ginning of a long list. In America we have Noah 
Worcester, “the apostle of peace”; Roger Sherman, of 
Connecticut, and Francis Lewis, of New York, both 
signers of the Declaration of Independence; Mad An¬ 
thony Wayne of Revolutionary fame; Walter Tufts, 
founder of Tufts College; Henry Wilson, the Natick 
cobbler, United States Senator from Massachusetts for 
seventeen years and Vice President of the United States 
from 1872 to 1875. Lee Claflin founder with Isaac Rich 
of Boston University, and of Claflin University at Atlanta. 
Among shoemakers in Congress might be mentioned 
Daniel Sheffey, Gideon Lee, William Claflin (who was 
both Governor of Massachusetts and represented that 
state in Congress), John B. Alley and H. P. Baldwin. 
Perhaps no member of the “gentle Guild of Shoemakers” 
was more beloved than John Greenleaf Whittier, the 
Quaker Poet. Whose voice was so stalwart for liberty 
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and brotherhood as his? Who so stoutly affirmed the 
negroe’s right to life and liberty and the pursuit of hap¬ 
piness? Several of his poems proclaim his brotherhood 
with all men who toil. His poem “To Shoemakers,” pub¬ 
lished in 1850, was the greeting of a brother to all mem¬ 
bers of the gentle craft. 

These are only a few of the unnumbered host who have 
risen from the shoemaker’s bench to walk the high places 
of opportunity and power. 

The little old shoe shop by the roadside fell into decay 
and only a few stray stones remain to show where it 
stood, or if it was in the farmer’s yard by the shed, it 
still stands weather beaten and old. It is filled now with 
spades and pitchforks or plows or harrows, and the junk 
of the farm. Or it is the granary for oats and corn and 
squash and pumpkins. Catnip and thoroughwort hang 
drying on the wall. There are red cheeked apples in the 
old basket and there is a low gurgle from the cider 
barrel in the corner. 

But when memory waves her wand, how the old times 
and the old faces come trooping back! I can see “Han¬ 
nah at the window binding shoes.” I can hear Sam and 
Jim pegging away at the old jack, while father hums an 
old psalm as he trims the edges and packs the shoes 
away. Bill is crowing over Jake as he beats him at 
checkers on the head of the flour barrel. As Mary blows 
the horn for dinner five huskies with enormous appetites 
hustle after the corned beef and cabbage and sing with 
lusty shout: 

Yankee Doodle came to town, 

Riding on a pony. 

Stuck a feather in his hat 
And called him Macaroni. 


XXII. 


THE YOUNG DOCTOR 

I AN McCLAREN in “The Bonnie Briar Bush’’ has 
immortalized William McClure, “the doctor of the 
old school,” but in our little village we had his pro¬ 
totype and something more, built upon a model of his 
own, imperious and tender, self-willed and humble, a man 
of moods and tenses; as tender as a child, as insistent as 
a master, a temper like tinder, a self-control unmatched, 
unwearied and unbending, enthusiastic and indifferent, 
giving himself in uncalculating service, as modest as a 
maiden, as pure as a Bayard, with strength like Sir 
Galahad, a stickler for professional courtesy, standing 
by the traditions of his profession, never swerved by a 
bribe or a threat, as transparent as a dew drop, as ardent 
as a flame. Nature put in him all her ingredients of 
heat and light and passion and self-denial and called it 
the Young Doctor. 

There was no yard stick by which to measure him; 
he would not be contained in any conventional measure 
or standard. He would act as the daemon of Socrates 
told him to do, and you must take him as he stood— 
sunlight and shadow, sweet and bitter, windgust and 
calm, starlight and falling dew. 

A model unique was shattered when he fell and the 
world has seemed a lonelier place to some of us since he 
dragged himself with his old medicine box out of the 
buggy and crept into the house for the last time, tired 
to death. 
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He was the spoiled child of the "old doctor” and the 
apple of his mother’s eye. When Phoebe married him, 
she took him for better or worse, and life was a spicy 
sandwich with alternate layers of each. Of course a 
worshipping mother, could not believe that any woman 
was quite fitted to be the wife of such a peerless son 
and that was the cross Phoebe had to bear. She was 
Martha and Mary and Priscilla all in one. She had a 
flashing eye, red cheeks and a beautiful hand. She 
had taught school, and could with equal facility write 
an essay, draw a sketch, hitch up the horse, milk the 
cow, cook a turkey dinner, make a batch of pills, brew 
a draught of boneset and thoroughwort, or run a batch 
of bullets in the mold or bind up a cut finger. When 
the Man said “I was hungry and ye fed me, sick and 
ye ministered unto me,” it was Phoebe to whom He was 
speaking, and with wide-eyed wonder she answered, 
“When and How?" But that is another story. 

The young Doctor was a graduate of Yale Medical 
School. He was proud of his Alma Mater. The names 
of her professors were ever on his lips. He was a stick¬ 
ler for the ethics of his profession and was never known 
to transgress them. He had an open mind to all new 
treatments and methods, and at the same time wanted 
to conserve the best he had learned from his father. He 
had a big brain but a bigger heart. Little children loved 
hi'm. When we saw him come in at the door our fears 
flew out at the window. By the time his old pill box 
was open we were out of bed to look at all the bottles 
and the pink pills and his arm was around us. As he 
grew older we were all his boys. He had opened life’s 
portals to our feet; he had charmed away the green apple 
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colic and brought taste back to our measley mouths and 
when some serious illness came, it was his anxious face 
that watched over us like a mother’s until the crisis was 
passed. Here is a bill he sent fifty years ago—thirteen 
visits and medicine, $7.50. His charges were fifty cents 
a visit. 

The war of ’61 sent his boys to the front. As they 
marched away, he said, “Boys, I’ll follow you anywhere 
or I will wait and minister to you at home.” When Ed 
was wounded at Cold Harbor and it was telegraphed that 
he was dying in the hospital in Washington, he and Ed’s 
father took the next train for Washington. He stood by 
the sufferer until the leg was amputated—doctor, friend 
and brother—all in one. When it was over, the father 
found him with his face in his hands outside the hospital, 
murmuring, “Poor boy, poor boy!” And to the day of 
his death his face turned white as he told of the stack 
of legs and arms that he saw thrown out of the hospital 
window. At last the brave boy, who was the athlete of 
the village, came back, brought from the railroad station 
up the tanyard hill on a mattress and a feather bed. 
When he went away he weighed 180 pounds; when he 
came back he weighed 75. For one hundred days the 
doctor dressed the poor leg and the fever sores, and he 
sat up nights to think of some old or new story to beguile 
the poor sufferer and help him bear the pain of the dress¬ 
ing and the weariness of the long confinement. “Can’t 
stay a minute! Stick out that old stump and we will 
have it dressed in a jiffy!” But when the Doctor saw 
the blue veins swell on the sufferer’s forehead, story after 
story followed, between the soft touches of his sponge, 
and when he left two hours later the sufferer was asleep. 
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But you really didn’t know the Doctor until you had 
seen him pet a rifle or a fiddle or both. Of rifles he had 
half a dozen and it was a poor day when he did not find 
time to riddle a dozen targets. When Ed came home 
on his first furlough the Doctor showed him a new rifle 
with every improvement of that day and spotless of dust 
or rust. Up went the target and the Doctor made half 
a dozen shots, touching the bull’s eye more than once. 

“Now,” said the Doctor, “show us what a Yankee 
sharp shooter can do on the banks of the Potomac.” 

The Doctor had shot so well that the soldier felt the 
chances were that he could not make as good a record, 
especially as he had never shot that rifle before. To 
have a little fun with the Doctor and to create a diversion 
that would show his “cheek” if it did not prove his 
marksmanship, Ed said: 

"Oh, well, of course shooting at a target is all very 
well up here, but where I come from shooting is a matter 
of life and death. There we see the whites of a man’s 
eye and that’s enough. We draw on him and he gets us 
or we get him. Now, I can’t shoot to such purpose here, 
but there is a jug on the stonewall across that five-acre 
lot. If you will turn that jug on its side with the stopple 
toward me, I will drive the stopple through the jug and 
not hurt the outside." 

The Doctor looked at Ed. “You are a continental 
liar!” And Ed knew that himself. It was a matter of 
unconscionable bluff, and the Doctor called it. He went 
across and fixed the jug as directed and said: 

“Now, let’s see you do the blamed thing you said you 
could do.” The rifle cracked and one of those accidents 
happened that transpire once in a hundred thousand times. 
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Ed had actually driven the cork through the jug and 
otherwise left the jug intact. The Doctor was speechless 
and Ed was more surprised than the Doctor. 

"Let’s see you do that again!” But Ed could never be 
induced to pull a trigger after that. It took the Doctor 
some time to forget and forgive that shot. I think he 
was relieved when he sold the rifle by which it had been 
made. 

The Doctor was also a connoisseur on violins. His 
son was a prodigy with all musical instruments before 
he was out of knee pants. In later years his violin and 
comet were to be heard in lands across the sea. The 
Doctor himself was a violinist of no mean ability. He 
got the best he could find and no Cremona or Stradivarius 
was more tenderly cared for. The Doctor knew all about 
woods, about how to glue them, about the bridge and 
how to set in, and could talk by the hour about all the 
fine points of violin construction. Then it was bass-viols 
and guitars; and to show them off he got up an im¬ 
promptu orchestra from the town boys. With two or 
three lessons, he prepared them to help out a little in 
the grand ensemble. My own instrument was the bass- 
viol from the old church. No drum major was ever 
prouder than I, when I could draw the bow and get a tone 
that would fairly jar my feet as I proceeded to drown 
out the rest of the orchestra. Once was enough for that 
—at least so the Doctor thought. 

I might tell a long story of the Doctor’s dogs. Who 
knew dogs like the Doctor and who ever had so many? 
He fell in love with them all. The high and the low 
had equal place in his affection. Hound and bulldog and 
Newfoundland had each their merits and since dogs as 
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well as men loved the Doctor, he kept the barn full of 
them. 

Let me never forget the Doctor and his boats! I can 
see their white sails now across the years and myself 
legging it at the top of my speed to the tanyard pond, 
where the Doctor helped us sail our boats. Miniature 
sailboats to be sure, and schooner rigged. 

"There they go, neck and neck!" No race of Tom 
Lipton’s Shamrocks against our Yankee Defenders was 
more exciting. The Doctor had on his hip boots and we 
boys were bare-legged. The Doctor was boiling over 
with excitement and how he yelled! 

"Reef her down, reef her down!” or "Shake her out, 
shake her out!” No yacht cup was ever so wonderful as 
the tin cup we won that day. Next, it was a row boat, 
copper fastened, clinker built, made to order at Noank. 

"See her ride! One little touch of my finger and she 
goes to the end of the line. Isn’t she a dream! Now 
get in. Step always in the middle of the boat, never on 
the side. Trim ship! She must lie on even keel. Now, 
let me push her off.” 

The Doctor gently released her from the shore. Wad¬ 
ing out a few steps in his hip boots he put one foot into 
the boat. The boat is moving and the Doctor weighs 
220, and what about that other foot! He is in a strait 
betwixt the two. The boat is going out; one leg is stand¬ 
ing still—which will get him, the boat or the leg? One 
desperate lurch, the water fills the boat, the Doctor top¬ 
ples and the boat moves on! 

Don’t you laugh when he comes up. Cut your throat 
first! 

When a friend would go fishing, the Doctor drives the 
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boat, which he keeps loaded on a fine set of wheels, to 
any pond desired. There he launches it and we are ready. 
Now, if you drop a fishworm on the cedar floor you are 
in disgrace. “Gentlemen, I keep this boat so that my 
daughter can sit on the bottom and not soil her white 
muslin dress.” 

In days when it is bad form to be interested in any¬ 
thing, when nil admirari is the motto of the ladies with 
their cigarettes and the gentlemen with their spats— 
bring me back the young Doctor whose eye kindles and 
whose breath comes fast as he cocks a rifle or plays a 
violin or shows you the latest scalpel or forceps. He is 
alive at every point and his heart is beating like a trip¬ 
hammer. 

The Doctor could not bear the lime light. He was too 
modest. Some patients of his organized a great gather¬ 
ing of the townspeople to give him a surprise party and 
to present to him and his wife a silver service on the 
25th anniversary of their marriage. Arriving home from 
a distant call, he discovered the house was filled with 
people; changing horses, he rode as fast as he could out 
into the night—nobody knew where. Volunteer scouts 
endeavored to find him, but it was not until after mid¬ 
night that he was dragged reluctantly into the presence 
of his friends and heard from their lips the public recital 
of those unselfish services which had made two genera¬ 
tions his debtors. 

For fifty years the Doctor drove over our rugged hills. 
A score of outlying villages and a dozen towns claimed 
him as their own. In the lonely farm-house, in the fac¬ 
tory tenement, among the educated and wealthy, he 
brought a care as tender as that of a mother. A courtly 
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gentleman of the old school, performing the work of his 
profession with a modesty that bespoke a character spot¬ 
less and noble, a knight without fear and without re¬ 
proach, beyond all bribes, beyond all temptations; he bore 
himself a gentleman among the ignorant and boorish and 
equally among the cultivated, a true Christian of undy¬ 
ing faith in the immortal hope. Faith m all things beau¬ 
tiful came easy in his presence. 

Our rugged New England winters with sleet and hail 
and drifted snow, the roaring winds out of the North¬ 
east and the zero chill of the long nights made a weary 
burden for a doctor to carry in the old days. Often he 
hitched his horse to a fence or left her standing in a 
snow drift as he struggled weary miles on foot through 
the stinging, drifting snow. Into lane and backwoods 
roads he crept to Parker’s or the Northeast or the Rams- 
horn to open the gates of life to a little stranger from 
an unknown shore, or to fold the rough and full veined 
hands of those whose long and heavy toil was over. 

His old home burned one winter’s night and most of 
the treasures of a lifetime went up in fire and smoke. 
A weary look settled upon his face and he walked pain¬ 
fully and slow, like one whose physical force was spent 
and whose heart was heavy laden. He had had his bur¬ 
dens and disappointments and dreams that had been un¬ 
fulfilled. For all his life work there was little or nothing 
to show in the coin of the realm. Many had taken ad¬ 
vantage of his kindness and his aversion to making out 
a bill. From the poor he had asked nothing. He never 
presented a bill, and it was with difficulty that one could 
get one made out. “When I need it, will be time enough 
for me to ask for it,” he always said. 
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Down the village street he is coming, his old medicine 
box in his hand. No drug stores were in the pastures, 
no apothecary to mix potions in the little farm house. 
So wherever he went the old box went with him. Out of 
it came laughing eyes for heavy ones, rosy cheeks for 
pallid ones, and health in place of pain. Aladdin’s lamp 
was nothing to that old leather box. 

He had the hand of an artist; beautiful to look at and 
soft and sensitive of touch. If he had to act the surgeon, 
he could steel himself and his words and acts were quick 
and decisive. It was sad to see his face become drawn 
and the sparkle go out of his eye. It was with heavy 
step that he came to his home one day with his old medi¬ 
cine chest in his weary hand and went up to his chamber 
to die. I do not know who were with him, nor just what 
happened there, but I am quite sure he must have talked 
of the old days: 

“Come, boys, let us launch the little sail boat. Put it 
on even keel and push it out gently, as if you loved it. 
It’s that way a man would like to go out on his last 
voyage, gently and tenderly.” 

“It is getting late, the days are so short. Let us have 
a half hour of music before dark. Eben, you lead with 
your comet. Minnie, bring me the old fiddle I love, and 
you sit at the piano. Charlie, stand up to your old bass 
viol and do the best you can. Ah! to run my fingers 
over the strings and lay my cheek on the smooth and 
resonant wood, my Stradivarius 1 All ready; one, two, 
now 1” 

Nobody but himself heard the music. Perhaps no 
one noticed when his hand fell and his weary feet ceased 
to beat time, but I should like to think, and am fain to 
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believe, that the music of harp and viol and cornet floated 
down to his ear from far spaces, and that when his bark 
touched the other Shore the Good Physician, one of the 
same calling as himself, who had worn Himself to death 
caring for others, took him by the hand and said with a 
smile, “Come!” And when he whose heart was as guile¬ 
less as the heart of a little child said, “It is not for me. 
I forgot so often and I was petulant and selfish.” I 
should expect the Good Physician to say, “I was a 
stranger and ye took me in, naked and ye clothed me, 
sick and in prison and ye visited me. That ought to make 
us friends. Come home with me." I should like to have 
seen the smile on the Young Doctor’s face! 

Be that as it may, this is what we all saw, the village 
folk weeping and strong men bowing their heads, and the 
Irishmen and Frenchmen and Italians from the factory 
villages following in the humble procession to his last 
resting place and saying each in his own language and in 
his own way, “He saved others, himself he did not saVe 1” 


XXIII. 


ZACK’S REBEL FLAG. 

D ID you know that a rebel flag floated in Massa¬ 
chusetts in 1861 within twenty miles of the city 
which men call the ‘‘Heart of the Common¬ 
wealth”? You doubt it? Let me tell you how it hap¬ 
pened—a plain, story of actual fact. 

If you had seen and heard “Zack” you could never for¬ 
get him. His tone was heady and as insinuating as a 
siren whistle. He never intended to agree with anybody; 
and that is why, in Massachussets in 1861, Zack was a 
copperhead. He had it in for the government at every 
turn. It was the government which was to blame when 
cotton cloth was sold at the price of silk. With infinite 
sarcasm, he said to his son: 

‘‘Take this teacup and git yer mother a dollar’s worth 
of sugar.” And he charged that to the government t 
In the stormy days of ’61 a “rally" was held each week 
in Washington Hall when the boys, most of whom are 
now sleeping in the little church yard where the flags of 
May fade out before the snows of winter, marched up 
to the desk and with firm hands put their names to the 
enlistment roll. Next day the eloquence of the speakers 
was sure to be repeated to Zack in his harness shop. Then 
eloquence and prejudice were on tap: 

‘‘Runnin’ up yer old flag and shoutin’ as if you was 
proud of it! I’d ’nuflF sight ruther see a rebel flag float¬ 
ing in this town. I’d go south and enlist if I wa’n’t too 
old. As ’tis, the fust thing you know I’ll run up a rebel 
flag at the comer of my house and you’ll see it floatin’ 
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there when you git up some momin’!” 

It is probable truth to say that Zack’s age was all that 
kept him out of the hospital, or the graveyard,—his age 
and his cough. Otherwise he would have been treated 
like any other rebel. 

Two boys who enlisted a few weeks after, heard his 
talk and did not like it., One of them has long been 
keeping the silent bivouac with his old-time comrades of 
the Blue; the other has pegged on through the snows of 
fifty winters with one leg of his own and a wooden peg 
he whittled out to take the place of the leg he left at 
Cold Harbor. They thought it was time to teach Zack 
a lesson and, remembering what he had said about rais¬ 
ing a rebel flag at the corner of his house, they concluded 
to do for him what he had promised to do for himself. 

They found a satisfactory pole in the woods near by, 
and two young ladies in the academy, whom they had 
made their confederates, soon manufactured a rebel flag. 
A little after midnight the pole was ready; the flag was 
nailed to the top. With the help of a rope and a pair of 
spike-poles, the flag-pole was set in position and securely 
fastened to the house and fence. With a chuckle over 
the thought that Zack’s wishes had been carried out, the 
flag-raisers gave three subdued hisses and retired to a 
neighboring bam to await developments. 

It happened that the village doctor was the first man 
astir. Now the doctor was the hottest abolitionist in 
town. When he saw that rebel flag stand out in the 
morning breeze, his face blazed like a conflagration. 

“I never thought it of Zack,—but there it is. A rebel 
flag in our town. The papers will get hold of it and the 
town will be ruined.” 
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The doctor ran down the street pounding on every 
door, and, to expedite matters, thumping on the windows 
within his reach. 

"Get up, get up”! he shouted. 

"There’s a rebel flag flying in Zack’s front yard! If 
you love your country, come on and tear it down and 
tar and feather Zack.” 

As thunder follows lightning the news rolled down the 
street. It was hardly sunrise, but every man was wide 
awake and every pair of eyes had in them the blaze of 
the day of judgment. 

Just as the men were screwing their courage to the 
sticking point an old woman with an apron over her head 
came across the yard. Her voice when she was excited 
had all the qualities of a split reed, and there was no 
doubt that she was excited now. She ran to the door¬ 
step and faced the men who by this time filled the yard. 

“Men, I’m ashamed of you. You ought to wear petti¬ 
coats—every one o’ you! To think I should live to see 
this day! My ancestors faced King Philip in the swamps 
at Mt. Hope almost two hundred years ago. My father 
marched with twenty men from this town to Bunker Hill 
in 76,— and your fathers were with him. And here you 
stand with a rebel flag floating in sight of their graves! 
I should think they’d come out of the graveyard and 
break off their old slate tombstones and smite you to the 
ground I” 

Almost instinctively the men looked over their 
shoulders, following the old woman’s finger, to see if the 
Continentals had not shaken the mould of the grave from 
their old uniforms and were not coming with their head¬ 
stones under their arms to smite their recreant sons. Her 
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speech was like spark to tinder. The men crowded under 
Zack’s window shouting— 

“Rebel! Copperhead! Tar him! Hang him!” 

All this time Zack, thrice armed with innocence, had 
been sleeping the sleep of the just. The noise of the 
shouting awoke him. He pushed aside the window cur¬ 
tain and beheld a sight that he carried to his grave. A 
score of fists shot into the air. Zack’s face grew white. 
He threw up the window and cried: 

“What’s the matter? What’s the trouble?” 

"Trouble for you, you old Copperhead! Stick out your 
head and see the rebel flag floating over you!” 

Zack looked out and his face grew ashy white. 

“Who put it there” ? he cried. 

“You, you old hypocrite! You said you’d raise a 
rebel flag and you’ve done it. We’re goin’ to tar and 
feather you and ride you on a rail to the place where they 
don’t put out the fires nights! We’re mixin’ your medi¬ 
cine. You’re a rebel. Bein’ a liar won’t save you!’’ 

Zack saw a tar barrel being rolled across the street and 
he grew stiff with terror. He waved his hand toward 
the crowd, and shouted: 

“Men, listen!” 

The two boys who were responsible for the situation 
were almost as frightened as Zack. One got in the way 
of the tar barrel and the other went to the front door to 
stand, if necessary, between Zack and trouble. 

“Hear Zack,” he said to those about him. 

"Before God”, said Zack, "I never saw that flag before. 
I have said some foolish things, but I had no more idea 
of raisin’ that flag than you have of flightin’ for Jeff 
Davis. You’ve known me all my life and you know 
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I’m no rebel. I’ve learnt my lesson and I mean to shut 
up.” 

The doctor, spokesman for the rest, said— 

"We always thought you were a decent man at heart, 
though your tongue wagged too much, but here’s a rebel 
flag in your front yard. If you didn’t put it up and have 
no sympathy with rebels, get your ax and cut this flag 
down at once.” 

“I’ll do it”, said Zack, “this minute.” 

Waiting only to put on a pair of trousers, Zack started 
down stairs, two steps at a time, for the wood house in 
the ell, and appeared a moment later with a new-ground 
ax. With a half dozen strides he reached the flag-pole. 
The ax trembled as he lifted it, but it sank into the 
chestnut as if it had been pine. A few lusty strokes and 
the pole fell to the ground. There was a rush for the 
flag and they tore it stripe from stripe and strip by strip 
until there was hardly a piece left large enough to wad a 
gun. 

At this moment our old militia colonel stepped forth. 
He was a courtly gentleman of the old school. Remov¬ 
ing his straw hat, he said: 

"It occurs to me that this would' be a fitting time to 
give three cheers for the Stars and Stripes, and I was 
about to remark that it would be a fitting thing for him 
who has just cut down the rebel flag to hold up this 
Union flag which I have in my hand and lead in three 
cheers for it.” 

Zack did not need a second invitation. He grabbed 
the flag, leaped to the steps and cried: 

"Three cheers for the Stars and Stripes!” 

They were given with a will and the “tiger” that fol- 
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lowed rolled a long way toward Dixie. The voice that 
rode on the crest of it was the voice of Zack. Zack felt 
that he was now safe and the reaction was so great he 
could hardly stand. He leaned against the comer of the 
house fairly panting. The relief of the two culprits was 
second only to Zack’s. 

As the doctor went out of the yard, he said: 

“That’s the first time a rebel flag ever floated in the 
state of Concord and Lexington, and I guess ’twill be 
the last! It was a close shave for Zack. I would give a 
dollar to know how that flag got there 1” 

When most of the people had left the yard, the old 
white-haired minister of the town took the harness- 
maker's hand and said: 

“Mr. Zachariah, I trust you have told the truth today, 
Otherwise you have brought a great scandal on our Israel 
and caused the enemies of God to blaspheme. You will 
doubtless remember the terrible consequences which 
Achan brought upon himself when he took the accursed 
thing and wrought folly in Israel. To covet a Baby¬ 
lonian garment and a wedge of gold is nothing to setting 
up a flag which would overthrow the government for 
which our fathers prayed and fought and which was es¬ 
tablished in the fear of God.” 

Zack said, "Yes, sir,” very meekly, but the fact was that 
the whole reference to Achan was wasted. Zack’s early 
religious aptitude had not been great and he had shown 
no special disposition to improve it in later years. There 
were even rumors that he had been known to play “High- 
low-Jack" on the Holy Day behind curtained windows in 
the harness shop. 

When all the people had gone and Zack turned to enter 
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the house, he saw the two conspirators with their heads 
together and he heard something that sounded like a 
chuckle. A suspicion leaped to the saddle of the old 
man’s mind. 

"Here you, Ed and Bill, what ye laughin’ at ? Did you 
fellers put up that job on me? If I thought ye did, 
I’d—” 

But he never finished his sentence for there was no one 
there to talk to. The corner of the house had swallowed 
up the two boys and the spot where they had stood was 
only a vacant place against the sky. Neither he nor they 
spoke of the matter afterward. To him it was like a 
horrid nightmare and it was so near a tragedy that even 
the boys felt it was not a good thing to talk about. A 
few months later the boys marched away to the South 
and the next rebel flag they saw was in the swamps of 
Roanoke with the rebel yell coming through the smoke 
to be answered by the “Zoo Zoo”! of the Zouaves and 
the screech of minnie balls. 

From that little town in Massachusetts a box was sent 
each week to the boys at the front. There were socks 
and mitts and flannels for the chill weather. There were 
meats and pies and cakes, nuts and doughnuts and apples ; 
sweets and preserves from mothers and sweethearts; and 
fond messages folded in with each package. The neigh¬ 
bors brought their bundles together and one who was 
used to packing filled the boxes. 

At such times Zack appeared bringing his gifts for the 
boys in Blue. Once he brought two bottles of cider 
brandy. The packer objected. He was a temperance 
man, and also feared that the trip over the corduroy roads 
in Virginia and North Carolina would give every article 
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in the box, mitts as well as pies, the flavor of the flagon. 
Zack usually sent two roasted chickens and the package 
was marked, “To Bill and Ed, from Zack”. 

When the boys came home to re-enlist, no one laughed 
louder at the horse-play of the camp than Zack, and no 
eyes blurred sooner than his over the sad stories of the 
battle field and hospital. No man ever doubted Zack's 
loyalty, and no man ever cas t up at him the raising of 
the rebel flag,—save once, when a newcomer to our hill 
top,—a man “of the earth earthy,” went into the harness 
shop on the day we were trimming our hall with flags to 
welcome home our boys. As he came out he closed the 
door so far as to leave no room for the outward flight 
of a hammer or whet-stone and said: 

“Zack, happen to know anybody who could tell me 
where I could get a rebel flag?” 

He caught the echo of something not meant for the 
printer which ended with the words: 

"I’ll flag you if I ketch ye!” * 

On last Memorial Day Ed, with a bunch of flags in 
his hands, pegged his way down the grassy aisles of 
God’s Acre to put a flag, as is the custom of the G-A.R., 
on each comrade’s grave. Some say he forgot, others 
say that his eyes are getting dim, but I think he remem¬ 
bered. However that may have been, I noticed as I 
passed through the church yard that there was a little 
flag floating over Zack’s grave. 


XXIV. 


THE GUN POWDER OAK 

M AJOR LEMUEL CORBIN was an Indian 
fighter as well as an efficient soldier of the Rev¬ 
olution. He was my great grandfather on my 
mother’s side—a Miles Standish sort of man, bluff and 
ready for a scrap of any kind. He was born in 1742 and 
died in 1820. He lived in a house still standing, where 
my mother’s mother was born. Until a few years ago 
there was an enormous red oak—the largest in the coun¬ 
try around—fit mate to those which stand by Longfellow’s 
Wayside Inn, which stood a few rods from the house. 
To those who knew the tradition of the town, it was long 
known as "the gunpowder oak.” It got its name from 
an incident which happened under its protecting boughs in 
the beginning of the last century. In the war of 1812 
between England and America a persistent rumor spread 
through the countryside that the British were planning to 
land at Boston and march through the state, devastating 
crops and putting houses to torch. It was a matter much 
discussed in the store and grist mill and about the fire 
place. 

A company of minute men was formed, made up of 
men and boys who were ready to march at a moment’s 
notice and repel the invader. It was only a little over 
a quarter of a century since the close of the Revolution, 
the men who faced the red coats were many of them not 
yet out of their forties, and their blood was still hot for 
another chance at the red coats. 
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One day when the air was electric with excitement and 
challenge, the people in the northeast—Corbins, and 
Healys and Marshes and Uphams—heard firing in the 
woods back of Peter Pond. To their excited imagina¬ 
tions there was no question but that it was the British. 
They saddled their best horses and rode like Paul Revere 
to warn the countryside to arms, and they made the Red 
Oak Tree in front of Major Corbin’s their rendezvous. 
It was not long before they began to appear with lathered 
horses. Aunt Becca was a child of eight at her grand¬ 
father’s house and remembers all the details and often 
recited them to me when I was not far from the same 
age. I can still feel my cheeks burn as she repeated the 
story, even after I knew how it all came out. Some 
thirty or forty bluff country men rode under the old oak. 
They were discussing what they would do to the spy who 
had guided the red coats into their territory. It looked 
like a serious job and one that would require some cour¬ 
age, and somebody proposed that they take a good swig of 
what was supposed to be most productive of courage— 
rum and gun powder. I make no doubt there were small 
pocket flasks in the company, for they were still using 
the ardent—even ministers and deacons—on church 
raisings and dedications. I am not sure but Major Corbin 
produced the rum from a good stock in the cellar—Aunt 
Becca didn’t know about that. At any rate, the black 
bottle was handed around,—that was long before sanitary 
cups were in use at the sacrament. The medicine had 
begun its work before they swung into the saddle and 
with strong courage set out to find and fight the enemy. 
The older members urged caution and quiet. They de¬ 
ployed in Indian' fashion as they came near the woods 
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where they could still hear the firing now and then. 
They sent their pickets forward in the most approved 
method of Washington himself hoping to find another 
Braddock. A cheer and laughter from the pickets sent 
the little company into the open. There sat on a fallen 
tree the Rip Van Winkle of the town with an empty 
whiskey flask beside him, loading and firing as fast as 
he could, and trying to hit the British in the trees. They 
exhorted the vagrant but to little purpose as events 
proved. 

A few years after, the comedy of that day was 
changed to tragedy. Less than a quarter of a mile from 
the gun powder oak, there is a boulder by the road which 
marks the place where the grandson of Major Corbin 
breathed his last, killed by that same vagrant. He said 
it was an accident,—that in drawing out the gun from 
the wagon he had caught the trigger and so killed the boy 
who had given him a ride. He was tried for murder, 
but there was no witness who saw the shooting. He was 
acquitted by the jury, but the judge and jury united in 
demanding that he leave the state and never return, 
which he did. When you pass through the old burying 
ground, you will see a slate headstone with the name 
Htezekiah Healy and underneath it is written, “Killed by 
the accidental discharge of a gun in the hands of James 
Davis." 


XXV. 


THE SKEETER MILL 

"Swift to take chances that end in the dollar, 

But open of hand when the dollar is made. 
Maintaining the meetin', exalting the scholar. 

But a leetle too anxious about a good trade.' 

That is young Jonathan—son of old John. 

U NCLE ’SIA wouldn’t have cheated anybody, un¬ 
less it was in a horse trade, and you can’t really 
call it cheating when the cards are all on the 
table. Then you come within the province of David 
Harum’s Golden Rule, "Do unto others as they would do 
unto you—and do it first.” 

Uncle ’Sia was scrupulously honest according to the 
light he had. He would have laid a copper cent on the 
chopping block and cut it in two rather than cheat,—or 
be cheated,—to the value of half a cent. Josiah wouldn't 
cheat, but when in the providence of God the clouds of 
opportunity were raining porridge, you couldn’t blame a 
man for holding his dish right side up. 

When the big mill was built at the Merino, it was 
necessary to lay tributary all the watershed about it and 
a series of ponds were planned to supplement the meager 
supply for the old mill. This entailed a large flowage 
territory to be taken from the adjoining farms along the 
little river. When Uncle ’Sia saw what was in the air, 
he immediately decided he would have his full share of 
the porridge. Instead of being content with the small 
return for the flowage of his swampy meadows, he built 
a little dam of his own and made a pond in his meadow. 
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On the dam he put up a little building 6 x 10 and put 
in a water-wheel big enough to turn a grindstone which 
he set up. This funny little building was called the 
“Skeeter Mill,” because it was so small, and possibly 
also because the man who put it up got stung. When 
the water from the new dam below flowed back on his 
little wheel and so stopped his grindstone, he brought 
suit against the company for a substantial amount for 
destroying his mill privilege. Uncle ’Sia was a good 
fighter anywhere and especially so in court. A contro¬ 
versy was steak and onions to his soul,—he thrived on it, 
as long as it went his way. When the case came on, the 
cheat was so apparent that even his neighbors refused to 
stand by the litigant, for which the old man never for¬ 
gave them. 

When the case was tried, it was too evident that Uncle 
'Sia had only built his mill to put one over on the com¬ 
pany and like so many opportunists before and since his 
time, he failed to connect and the joke, that is the cost, 
was on him; so said a jury of his peers. 

After the lapse of years the door and the window of 
the pathetic little cupboard fell in and the floor soon fol¬ 
lowed, but the roof and the timbers remained for long 
years to illustrate the ancient proverb—“It is better not 
to bite off more than you can chew.” I loved as a fisher- 
boy to haunt the spot. It was just below the little dam 
that I caught my first big pickerel. As I skittered with a 
kivers belly around a bunch of lily-pads, there was a 
flash and a rush of the line at one end of the bending 
bamboo, and a boy with nervous prostration at the other, 
and a little later a boy too happy to live gloating over a 
big pickerel. Uncle Ben, the shoe manufacturer, came 
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wading along in his hip boots just then—"well, well, boy! 
That’s some fish! Give you a quarter for him.” "No 
sir. Goin’ to take him home and show him.” If he had 
offered me his shoe factory, it would have been declined 
without thanks. 

But I loved to sit there by the little old ruin. There 
is still a dam by the mill site, but no mill by the dam site. 
There I used to sit and watch the purling water ripple 
over the white stones. There were two suckers against 
whose noses I dropped many a fat worm, but I could not 
hook them. I used a wire slip-noose, but all to no avail. 
Now and again I could turn up a white belly with my 
noose, but Uncle 'Sia and I had the same luck with 
suckers—neither of us landed any l 


XXVI. 


ARE WE ALL CORPORALS? 

D ID you ever hear the Death Watch? “Listen,” 
said the old woman. Sure enough, you could 
hear it at the head of the bed next to the old tim¬ 
bers, "tick, tick, tick." “Going to be a death around here 
pretty soon. It won’t be me and it won’t be Jim and it 
won’t be Sal. Guess it’ll be the old man. We can spare 
him. Don't be scared.” “And is it really so? Does the 
death watch tick in the wall as a prelude and warning 
when death is coming that way?” 

So the old woman said and so the old man said, 
but those who thought they knew better said it was only 
a woodtick cutting his way into a rotten log. But Jim 
was brought up on superstition. His father trotted out 
a new one on every possible occasion—and he made the 
occasion. There were sixteen children, or less, and how 
they lived nobody knew, not even themselves. A tumbled 
down old shanty out beyond the Horn was the place 
where they loafed in the summer and hibernated in win¬ 
ter. Now and then a fat rabbit or a coon or a woodchuck 
fell into the pot and by hook or crook potatoes and tur¬ 
nips and cabbage fell in also. They really lived from 
hand to mouth, for knives and forks were few. 

Jim enlisted in '61, and for once in his life he had a 
full stomach. His capacity was the marvel of the Com¬ 
pany when the boys were in Camp. Jim made a better 
soldier than the town boys ever supposed he could. For 
once he stood up to the rack and played the part of a man. 
After a year he was passed on to another regiment and 
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they made him a Corporal. That was his undoing. He 
grew so chesty there was no living with him. To the old 
cabin at the Horn he sent a letter to his wife. She got 
her four children around her and asked a neighbor to 
read the letter. 

Dear Sal : 

I have been made an officer in the Army of the U. S. 
I’m a Corporal. Of course this will change everything 
at home. You must not associate any more with the 
wives of common men on the farm. You can call on the 
minister’s wife and the squire’s wife and the storekeeper’s 
wife and two or three of the richest folks, but it would 
never do for the wife of an army officer to make herself 
too intimate with common people. And the children—you 
mustn’t let them play with the Vickuses, and the Vonises 
and the rest of the common folks. Only let them visit 
the children in the town and the best families. If it 
should get back here that my family didn’t move up to 
the new position, I should be ashamed of you." 

Little Bill spoke up and said, “Mother, are we all 
Corporals ?” 

“Keep still,” said the mother, “There’s nobody corpo¬ 
rals but your father and me!” 


XXVII. 


MEETING AN OLD FRIEND 

H E was bound to have a good run for his money, 
so after he had chopped fifty cords of wood and 
sold a few pelts of martin, fox and beaver, a 
youth who shall be nameless went by ox team to Worces¬ 
ter, and then took a train to Boston. He found what he 
was looking for. 

Some of the barrels were marked "Medford” and 
some “St. Croix.” He had reached the stage where it 
did not make any difference what barrel it came out of 
or what was branded on the barrel. After he had ex¬ 
hausted his own money and the barkeeper’s patience, he 
found himself on the sidewalk where it climbs up to 
Pemberton Square. Just than a Methodist minister, 
whom I knew well and whom I will call Aldcn, for that 
was not his name, passed along puffing up the hill. Alden 
was a scholar and a mystic. He lived in the land of 
Greek roots and church councils of the middle ages. He 
ate fossil trilobites for breakfast and pterodactyls for 
dinner. He was totally oblivious of all his surroundings, 
the kind of man whose absence of mind makes you 
doubt the presence of his body. He was 6 ft. 2 in. in 
his stockings, round shouldered, and built on the propor¬ 
tions of a match. He wore spectacles an inch or less in 
diameter and his chin was tilted in the air to get what 
chance he could for a good focus. He wore a pulpit 
coat, so glossy on the back that any self-respecting fly 
would use his wings instead of his feet when he attempted 
to negotiate a passage across him. 
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Our bibulous friend sidled toward the dominie as he 
passed and threw his arms around his neck. 

“Well, old Bill, how are you? Just the man I was 
thinking of and wishing I could see. What glorious 
drinks we used to have together 1 Come on, let’s have 
some fun.” 

"Let go of me, sir. You have made a mistake. I don’t 
know you.” “Oh pard, coma off. Don’t know me? 
That’s a joke. You and I have had more drinks to¬ 
gether than you could shake a stick at. Remember that 
last time when the girl would not trust us for a drink, 
and you kissed her across the counter? Don’t know me 
—what’s eating you, Oh, come off!” 

“Take your arm off my neck. You’ll soil my collar. I 
never met you before. I fear you have been drinking 
sir, and I preach against the use of liquor in any form.” 

“Oh Bill don’t lie like that. Bet a shilling you got a 
pint in your hip pocket this minute.” 

“Let go of me. I will not have such insinuations. I 
do not know you; I do not wish to be seen with you. If 
you do not let go of me, I shall feel obliged to strike 
you.” 

“Strike me, strike a pal! You wouldn’t touch me 
Bill. Come on, old fellow, around the corner. I know 
a good place.” 

“Let me go this minute, or I shall push you down.” 

“Oh come on; let’s have some fun.” 

“I’ll not. I do not know what you mean by fun. There 
is no fun in me. Let me go.” 

As the man was too jolly drunk to let go himself. 
Alden pushed him from him with some force. Utterly 
unable to hold himself up, he came to the pavement with 
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such a thud that it knocked out what wits he had and he 
lay there motionless. The sympathetic minister was 
frightened. It was the first time he had ever laid violent 
hands on a man in his life and now he had killed him! 
He dropped to his knees beside him, chafed his hands and 
brushed his hair from his forehead and urged him to 
speak. Soon there was evidence of returning con¬ 
sciousness. The drunken man opened his bleary optics. 

“Oh sir, I hope you are not hurt. You must excuse 
me for resorting to force, but there seemed to be no 
other way.” 

“Come down to me,” whispered the down-and-outer. 
"I don’t mind your knocking me down, but why did you 
lie to me.” 

"Why sir, I never lied to you.” 

“Yes you did. You said there was no fun in you, and 
by the way you knocked me down, I can see you’re chuck 
full of fun!” 

Just Yankee intuition! 


XXVIII. 


YANKEE REPARTEE 

I T may be true that “home keeping youths have ever 
homely wits," but it will not do to presume upon it 
when you are in Yankeetown. There has been more 
personality to the square inch developed in New Eng¬ 
land than anywhere else, not forgetting the banks o’ Doon 
and County Cork. 

When Jonathan had started a reputation for wit in 
Skowhegan or Podunk, he sat up nights to make a good 
job of it. David Hsarum is a fine illustration of that fact. 
He was not averse to personal application, and a dose 
of attic salt now and then where the skin was thin made 
him chuckle with delight. It was a play of wits and 
sometimes it was horse-play and not over-refined in the 
choice of words, but there was little that was morally 
offensive. Occasionally he said "dum it” in a way that 
showed the word was a camouflage for something with 
more brimstone and tabasco in it, but occasionally he 
swore mildly, “as deacons do,” with an “I do vum” and 
“I tell you.” 

The historian of the Revolution, however, showed his 
predilection for a somewhat wider attitude when he af¬ 
firms that at the Long Island retreat Washington "swore 
like an angel from heaven.” What his words were the 
historian does not reveal. The moral culpability for that 
kind of an oath is a fine problem for the casuists. 

The ffealys were the great jokers of our town and 
that quality still persists in many of their descendants. 
It would be invidious to name examples. It was a Healy 
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who raced across the common one Sunday morning yell¬ 
ing at the top of his voice, knocking Priest Williams’ 
sixthly and seventhly into a cocked hat and pulling the 
dreamy listeners to the church door to see what all the 
hullabaloo was about. They found a youngster driving 
a four-in-hand and dragging a big bush of white birch 
such as was used to follow the harrow when land was 
seeded down. The old preacher himself came out and 
stopping him said: “My son, it is a very wicked thing to 
break up the worship of God’s house and destroy the 
peace of mind of our people. When are you going to 
stop sowing your wild oats ?” ‘Tve finished sowing them 
Parson, and now you see I’m bushin’ ’em ini” 

It was always a great day when the town committee 
visited the school on the last day of school. Now and 
then, after repeated requests from the teacher, some 
farmer-member of the School Committee would pluck up 
his spirits and venture to ask a question or two, though 
that was usually left to the Parson, the Squire or the 
Colonel. On one such occasion another Healy asked the 
class in grammar, “What is an adverb?" The fluent an¬ 
swer was "An adverb is a word that modifies a verb or 
another adverb, and usually ends in ly.” “Well, well I 
Bless my heart!” said the questioner, “so all the Healys 
are adverbs!“ 

When you drive down the street known as “Healy 
Street,” you will pass a great elm, the giant of the town. 
It was a giant tree more than a century ago. Thirty 
feet in the air there is a fine crotch where the great limbs 
branch out from the enormous trunk. Coining from the 
turnip field one day, one of the boys threw an enormous 
turnip by its top and it landed in the crotch of the tree. 
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It was already getting late in the afternoon and in the 
moonlight the turnip looked like an enormous owl, with 
the top for his feathers. On the next farm was a lanky 
youth who thought he was a fine marksman with a shot 
gun and was always anxious to demonstrate his ability. 
The boys ran crosslots and said “Bill, get your gun. The 
biggest owl you ever treed is in the old elm.” Over he 
came, saw the old owl, took aim and blazed away. The 
turnip tops were scattered in the air. "I swun,” said 
Bill, “see them feathers fly!” 

By a mysterious providence one of the Healy boys was 
afflicted with a hair-lip. Instead of offering sympathy, 
his brothers, especially the oldest one, were inclined to 
look down upon him as in some way not quite their equal 
on account of his misfortune. He was made to take a 
subordinate place and was generally bossed around by his 
more fortunate brothers. When he became of age, they 
insisted that he should not marry lest he should add 
others to the name who would be afflicted like himself. 
It was rather late in fife when he married, but his chil¬ 
dren were all perfect physically, while, sad to say, and 
perhaps there was poetic retribution in it, the son of his 
chief tormentor was afflicted with a hair-lip. Here is 
an interesting study in heredity. 

After a hard day's work in the hay field, the elder 
brother said to the object of his pernicious activities, 
“Now you go milk the cows in the bam.” Obediently 
as was his manner, he went to his task. He milked away 
with assiduity but in moving her leg the cow had hit the 
pail and a little of the froth fell on the floor. The big 
brother saw it as he entered’ the bam door, and shouted, 
“Here, you gump, don’t you know enough to milk a cow ? 
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If you don’t, maybe you know enough to pick up chips 1 
You come out here and pick up chips in the yard. That’s 
all you are good for. I’ll milk the cow myself.” 

And he grasped the pail and stool. Perhaps he yanked 
too energetically at the distended udder, or leaned too 
heavily with his knee against the cow’s leg, or it may 
have been only the flies which were annoying her. What¬ 
ever the cause, the cow gave a stinging whisk of her tail 
across the milker’s face and half blinded him. He yelled 
at the cow who sprang forward, slipped her foot over 
his knee into the milk pail, and when the banished brother 
came to the door to find out the cause of the hubbub, 
stool and pail and milker were rolling together on the 
floor in a puddle of milk. Struggling with his hair-lip, 
the vindicated youth with unspeakable exhilaration man¬ 
aged to stammer out: “Hoshua hont hoa hink you better 
pick up chipsl” 

It was a matter of folk-lore and common belief that 
a pot of gold had been buried in a certain maple grove 
not far from town. As the story went, an adventurous 
farmer and his son had undertaken to dig for the buried 
gold. It took some courage to do that and besides it was 
plainly a case of flying in the face of Providence for 
“auld Blackie” and all the witches that were hung at 
Salem were supposed to guard the treasure. One of the 
prime conditions of search—as iron clad as the laws of 
the Medes and Persians—was that no word should be 
spoken during the digging. If that law was broken some¬ 
thing would happen, and, in any event, the treasure 
would be stripped from you even if the gold was in your 
hand. I have seen with my own eyes the kettle bail that 
the Devil—but I am ahead of my story. 
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Old Winship and his son were so sure that they were 
on the right track that they dug away for dear life with 
no sound but the click of the shovel and the thud of 
the falling dirt. They were sweating like stokers and 
so thirsty they were spitting cotton, but they could not 
stop. The shovel emitted a spark. It had struck some¬ 
thing—not a rock or stone! It was iron! A moment 
more and the thing was uncovered. It was an iron pot, 
covered and with a bail. Throwing the shovel, the boy 
grabbed the bail and shrieked—“I’ve got it 1 I’ve got it 1” 
Then a peal of thunder and both fell prostrate. When 
they came to themselves, the hole was empty and all that 
remained was the pot-bail still gripped by the stout lad. 
That was the same pot-bail that I gazed at with wide- 
eyed wonder—so they said! 

The question of the actual relationship of “auld 
Blackie” to that particular handle will have to be ad¬ 
journed to the time when we find out whether Martin 
Luther actually hit the devil when he threw the ink bottle 
in Wartburg Castle. 

All this was set down in the folklore and tradition of 
our town. One midnight the youth with the cleft palate 
saw the gleam of a lantern in the maple grove. He knew 
by intuition that somebody was digging for that pot of 
gold. With eager feet he ran barefooted through the 
meadow wet with dew and reached the grove. A twig 
snapped under his foot. With a frightened look, the 
men bounded out of the hole they had dug and laid their 
fingers on their lips, indicating silence. With a disgusted 
tone in his voice, the afflicted youth stammered out, 
“Huh! You needn’t be afraid of me. D’l hisself hoodent 
understand what I say.’ ” 
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Among our old timers was a sure-enough countryman. 
He was the kind of man that if you saw him in town 
you would conclude he kept hens and a pig. When 
he moved to town a neighbor with a nearby garden patch 
stormed into his yard and said, “You ought to keep your 
hens at home. I have just planted my garden and they 
are scratching up my seed. If you don’t keep your hens 
out of my garden, I shall shoot them on sight.” 

John was very quiet and undemonstrative and stood 
quite undisturbed. He said, "Well, my friend, I really 
cannot blame you. It is a shame to have your seeds dug 
up and I feel badly about it, but if any of my hens do 
get over there in spite of me, and you feel you have to 
shoot them, all I ask is that you bring them back home 
and lay them on my door step.” 

For two or three mornings there was a good, fat hen 
on John’s front step, but the contribution stopped when 
the irate neighbor accidently found out that John did not 
keep hens I 

If you want to know more about the “cunning speech” 
of the Yankee, you can read the essays of James Russell 
Lowell. He will tell you how the Yankee calls the jail 
“the bouse where the underpinning runs up to the eaves, 
and declares that the final home of the incorrigibly wicked 
is the place "where they don’t put out the fires nights." 


XXIX. 


KEEPING UP-TO-DATE 

I N the march of life, the rank next behind you is quite 
inclined to step upon your heels. Being so situated, 
I meditate upon my sad estate. Must I double-quick, 
or get out of the procession? Oliver Wendell Holmes 
said that sixty-three was the grand climacteric of life, 
and Emerson was sixty-three when he wrote the poem, 
"Terminus,” which begins: 

“It is time to be old, to take in sail.” 

But I am a decade and a half older. What kind of a 
claim to being up-to-date can a man make who gradu¬ 
ated from college in 77? The almanac says I am an 
old man, but the almanac has always been an arrant and 
heartless prevaricator, which, in my case, I am prepared 
to prove. I should, however, wish to pick out the jury 
to which I am to make my appeal, and in that jury I 
would have no man or woman under sixty years of age. 

I know I am right in thinking that I am not old, for 
my best friends tell me that I do not look as though I 
was more than fifty-five, and they are men of probity, 
who would not try to deceive me. I am sure I can think 
as clearly and speak as forcefully as ever, but the sad 
thing about the matter is that a friend of mine, who is 
brutally frank, tells me that this feeling is one of the 
certain signs of old age He reminds me that the old 
Hebrew, Caleb, whom the Bible seems to intimate halted 
the sun over Gideon and put a silver bridle on the moon 
in the Valley of Ajalon, bragged in the same way when 
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he was eighty years old. He said that he was just as 
strong "to go out and come in” as when he was forty. 
My friend says that old age has begun his calls at my 
door, and those calls will grow more frequent with every 
passing year. He says the first card he left to show 
that he had been there was in the shape of crows’ feet 
at the comer of my eyes. The next was a dainty frost 
that lightly touched my hair. Some snows come early 
and melt quickly, but my friend insists that the little flurry 
that struck me over the ears will lie there, however closely 
I cut my hair, and it will grow whiter and whiter until 
it drifts over my head. 

Now I do not wish to seem old, and to obviate that I 
am using every method I can think of, without resorting 
to absolute deception; that, thank goodness, I will never 
do—not even in the use of sage tea! I dress as young as 
the youngest. I want to wear a scarlet tie; scarlet, you 
know, is ecclesiastical; my D.D. hood has a fine touch 
of it; but my wife objects to my wearing a scarlet tie. 
When I do not wear a robe, I wear a sack instead of a 
frock coat, when I preach in a high pulpit, for there 
no one can see the tail of my coat. If you see me in 
anything else, I may as well admit that I have two or 
three frock coats that are not so glossy but that I can 
wear them a little longer, which of course I ought to 
do as a matter of clerical economy. 

I have a fine clerical vest that buttons to my chin, 
which is laid by in lavender. I have told my wife to give 
it away, but she keeps it. She was bom in New England, 
and a Yankee was never known to give away anything; 
besides, she is of Scotch extraction. I tell her it is foolish 
to keep it, but she says it may come in handy some time. 
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She knows I will never wear it while I have a breath of 
life in my body. It just occurs to me that she may be 
keeping it for future use. 

For weddings, state occasions and formal calls, I al¬ 
ways used to wear a tall hat. I have worn a silk hat 
to the White House and doffed it before presidents, sena¬ 
tors, secretaries and governors, and one of my silk tiles ' 
has looked on king and kaiser and many royal scions. 
Little did I think that their crowns and my hat would 
mingle so soon in common dust. 

In summer I wear a stiff straw hat of the sailor va¬ 
riety. In very warm weather it is inclined to slip toward 
the back of my head and sometimes tips a little toward 
the northeast corner. Some of my friends think it looks 
a little sporty, but I am not particularly averse to that. 
It will help people to think I am up-to-date. A hat of 
that kind does not make me conspicuous when I sit on 
the bleachers and watch the Giants or see Babe Ruth 
make a home run. 

In the fall and winter I wear a soft slouch hat—a kind 
of gray, or maybe sage green; I am not very well up on 
colors. It has some permanent wrinkles that it got when 
I slept on it in an upper berth. A hat like that is as good 
on one occasion as another. My wife agrees with me 
in that, but insists it is not good for any occasion, but 
then that is a matter of opinion. 

" ‘Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 

Perhaps 'twill cost a sigh, a tear r ‘; 

but in my general plan to keep young, in spite of a most 
intimate fellowship which began when I was less than 
twenty-one, I have cut off my mustache! I cannot deny 
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that it was to me a sad cut. To the importunities of 
my family I had replied by compromise after compromise. 

I let the barber cut it shorter and shorter until he used 
the medium clippers on it, but nothing would influence me 
to go the sixteenth of an inch further. I said it would 
scrap all my pictures and all my newspaper cuts; I should 
have to make up a new outfit for my -Chautauqua engage¬ 
ments. For years I held the enemy at bay, but at last re¬ 
enforcements came and put me to rout. When the family 
made the frontal attack and the "in-laws" made a flank 
movement, what could an old grayhead do but sur¬ 
render? So it came to pass that I was driven to join 
the goodly company of martyrs who are fighting old age 
with a razor 1 

I am trying to keep up-to-date physically. I like base¬ 
ball and sit in the seat of the fans as often as I can af¬ 
ford to. In college I did a little twirling myself. While I 
was not in the class with Babe Ruth, I had a good eye 
and could place the ball quite frequently just where I 
wanted it, and I have not lost my batting eye. When 
my boys came back from Yale, they wanted me to work 
them out with flies and grounders and daisy cutters, and 
they thought I could do it to a fan’s taste. 

I really had to give up tennis. My belt is over forty, 
and you know what that means on the scales. I used 
some discretion as to those I took on as antagonists, and 
I was careful to wait between sets to get my breath. 
When you weigh two hundred, tennis is “some game,” 
take it from me! 

But when I was persecuted in tennis, thank fortune, 
I could flee to golf, and that became the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land! In golf you can make as 
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many false moves as you please. You can spar for time. 
You can lay your driver caressingly close to your ball and 
figure on distance and angles, and all that, till the cows 
come home, and nobody can say anything against you, 
except the man who is waiting for you to get out of the 
way. The worst that can be said is that you put head 
into your work and are a deliberate player. If you can¬ 
not make a long drive and swing through in good shape, 
you can at least hope to make a decent putt, if you are 
not obfuscated by your bifocals and do not fall down 
between the long-distance and the reading lens. 

As to my mental training in trying to keep up-to-date, 
that is another story and too long to repeat here. Suffice 
it to say that I began with the works of Marx and 
Rauschenbush and kept on until I could read Sinclair and 
the Rand School, Lippmann, Mencken and Barnes with¬ 
out turning a hair. I read all the “new thought” books, 
those that had the tag and those that did not. I have 
kept an open mind—wide open. I read the labor news¬ 
papers. I walk religiously around a certain theological 
school once a month regularly, so that I may keep in the 
modernist atmosphere. In order that I might get the tang 
and flavor of the literature that is up-to-date, I have laid 
aside my Dickens and Thackery and such old mossbacks 
as Hawthorne and Irving, not to speak of Scott, or even 
James or Howells. I have ceased to wash my eyes in 
the sweet pathos of the Bonnie Briar Bush, and am walk¬ 
ing in a desert land where there is no moisture at all. 
I sigh for the touch of the vanished tear and a tug at a 
throat which is cold,—I had almost said “dry” but in 
that I might be misunderstood. 

Of course I read the many books of the author of 
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“Main Street.’’ It is said of Hawthorne that he always 
washed his hands before reading a letter from Sophia 
Peabody, his future wife, as he would not dare to touch 
so spotless a sheet with soiled hands. After I had read 
“Main Street” and the rest of his books, I washed my 
hands—of the whole lot—and went into the garden and 
broke off a little mint (the mint is flourishing since the 
juleps faded) to take the taste out of my mouth. I went 
into the house with the virtuous feeling that I would re¬ 
pudiate a bad thing when I found it. Can you under¬ 
stand my sense of humiliation when I saw some time 
ago, in a periodical, a letter from the chairman of the 
distinguished committee that Columbia had asked to give 
its decision on the book that should receive the Pulitzer 
prize. This noted literary critic says that doubtless 
Columbia has a right to do as it chooses, but, although it 
was entirely within its province to give the Pulitzer prize 
to Mrs. Wharton’s "Age of Innocence,” it ought at least 
to go on record that the committee of three, whose judg¬ 
ment was asked, decided unanimously that “Main Street” 
was far and away the greater book. I hope Columbia 
University felt as deeply humiliated as I did. 

After a reasonable time had elapsed, I dared to risk a 
second list of books. I read the novels of a lady who 
shall be nameless. Then, like the Queen of Sheba before 
Solomon, "there was no more spirit” within me. That 
a lady should marry a man offhand at a luncheon whom 
she had met only a few hours before, reminded me of 
the colored proposal over the telephone: "Is that you, 
Dinah?” "Yes.” "Will you marry me, Dinah?” “Sure! 
Who is it speaking?” When it turns out that this hus¬ 
band has another wife loose somewhere, our heroine 
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graciously goes home and is quite happy to have it dem¬ 
onstrated that she did not leave because he was tired of 
her but only because it was better not to have two wives 
around at the same time. So little was her virgin soul 
shattered that in a few days she finds another man and 
says she will be “all right” with him. This time she 
marries first and takes lunch in a bakery afterward. 

Why all this fuss about so common a thing as mar¬ 
riage? If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again! I 
can form my opinion about these books better, for the 
committee to which I referred has set up rules which 
govern all such cases and they are certainly up-to-date. 
There are only three of them: 1. Is the book alive? 
2. Am I glad it is alive? 3. Why? Of the three, only 
the first is important, and I am sure I can give an affirm¬ 
ative answer to that in this particular case. 

What a far cry it is to the almost pre-historic ages 
when these were the questions which the critics asked: 
"1. Is it good art? 2. Is it good literature? 3. Will 
it make for good character?” In such an age as this, 
one would be inclined to think that there ought to be 
some kind of a moral lurking around almost any novel, 
but when I suggested that my daughter said: "I’m sur¬ 
prised at you! If there are no morals in a book, why 
should you expect to get a moral out? You belong to the 
time when Aesop wrote at the end of his stories, 'Haec 
fabula docet,’ ‘The mossy marbles rest,’ and so on.” 

I notice that Mencken, the vitriolic author of "Preju¬ 
dice,” says: “No virtuous man or woman ever painted a 
picture, or wrote a book worth reading." It would 
seem, therefore, that if our writers can only be bad 
enough, they will produce books that will be good enough 
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to please the worst of us. So there’s that, and what are 
you going to do about it? 

Well, well, what a strange thing life is, and how short 1 
It seems only yesterday when I was a sophomore and 
knew everything, and was railing at all the mossbacks. I 
quoted John Stuart Mill by the yard, and was the rankest 
of Darwinians. I was sure that everything had come 
about as it now is by the fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
and that life had originated in some shock of impinging 
worlds. But Here I am possessed with mortal terror lest 
by tomorrow I shall have got so far behind the onrush 
of today that I shall myself have become an anachronism. 
I do not even dare to indulge in reminiscences lest I 
should become one. 

The other day I heard the new Psychology screaming 
in the street against all inhibitions, and demanding full 
license for "self-expression.” I thought I recognized a 
voice that I had heard before, and when I had knocked 
off the spiked helmet and thrown back the military cloak, 
I saw that the new Psychology was nothing more nor 
less than a cave man from the stone age. And to think 
that he had the effrontery to claim to be up-to-date! 
Now, when an unsuspecting citizen of good intentions 
is met by that, it will drive him to drink, or, if he is 
proof against the appetite for hooch, he will start for the 
intellectual bug-house. 

" 'Tis a mad, mad world, my masters 1” The papers 
said yesterday that the Cubists and the Futurists are 
even saying to the jazz man, “You're another!” I would 
like to remind the Cubists and Futurists that they them¬ 
selves are now back numbers. They are as thoroughly 
moss-backed as the mid-Victorians at whom they rail. 
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You may not be aware of it, but the Dadaists have tipped 
the Cubists from the seats of the mighty and have pro¬ 
ceeded to occupy those pedestals themselves. The Cubists 
and Futurists are denouncing the Dadaists as fakers and 
ignoramuses, and the Dadaists respond by saying that 
their enemies are not up-to-date, they are too old fash¬ 
ioned to appreciate art. Even the Christian Science 
Monitor says a Dadaist portrait resembles nothing so 
much as "an old fashioned plate of clam chowder seen 
from above." But that will make no difference, if the 
thing is really up-to-date. Don’t you see? Isn’t it 
funny? It is to laugh—so there you are! 

Really this keeping up-to-date is beginning to get on my 
nerves 1 Are things going to keep on this way? If the 
foundations are going out like this, what can the right¬ 
eous do? Am I facing a shortening list of hopes and 
a lengthening list of disappointments, and shall I some 
day be relegated to the age of the pterodactyl and the 
ichthyosaurus? How long will it be before some poet 
will be chuckling over me: 

"I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 

But the old three-cornered hoi 
And the breeches, and all that 
Are so queerl" 

I wonder if Longfellow could possibly have been right 
when he said: 

"Age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another dress. 

And as the evening twilight fades away. 

The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day." 

I remember that that quotation is from Morituri Salu- 
tomus, a poem which Longfellow delivered on the fiftieth 
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anniversary of his college class at Bowdoin, and begins, 
as you would expect, “O Ceasar, we who are about to 
die salute you,” but he still had the courage to say: 

"Write on your doors the saying wise and old, 

'Be bold! be bold!’ and everywhere ‘Be bold"; 

Be not too bold! Yet better the excess 
Than the defect; better the more than less; 

Better like Hector in the field to die. 

Than like a perfumed Paris turn and fly." 

He is trying to screw up the courage of that little com¬ 
pany of gray beards to the sticking pitch when he says: 

"Ah, nothing is too late 
Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 

Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophocles 
Wrote his grand Oedipus, and Simonides 
Bore off the prise of verse from his compeers, 

When each had numbered more than fourscore years. 

And Thophrastus, at fourscore and ten. 

Had but begun his Character of Men. 

Chaucer, at Woodstock, with the nightingales, 

At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales; 

Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 

Completed Faust when eighty years were past." 

Our good poet, whistling to keep up his courage, re¬ 
minds us that Valerius Corbus lived to be over a hundred 
and spent his last years very happily in digging in his 
garden. He also holds out inducement to the stranded 
politician and the “lame duck” in the remark that forty- 
six years had intervened between the first and last con¬ 
sulship of this wonderful old Roman. 

Repeating Longfellow’s words about the stars to my¬ 
self, I strolled out the other night from the porch of the 
Black Tavern into the quiet fields and saw night let down 
her sable robe “and pin it with a star.” I asked myself, 
are there any compensations when you are growing old? 
Is there anything anywhere that does not fade and fail? 
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Is there anything good enough to last forever? Do I 
always have to bound out of bed at my hotel to get the 
morning paper, that is put by the thoughtful bell-boy 
under my chamber door, to see if I have to give up some¬ 
thing more of the old hopes and the old plans and the 
old wisdom, if I am going to be up-to-date? 

Nearly all my best sermons have already gone into 
the Crematory. I had some fine ones on Noah’s Ark 
and Abraham’s Faith and Joseph’s Chastity, and Moses’ 
Choice, and I even drew some lessons from the man who 
steadied the ark. I made bold to defend the Almighty 
for making short-shift of men and nations whose cup 
of iniquity was full, and was more than half persuaded 
that there really existed a man named Daniel who had a 
rod of steel in the center of his spinal column; and as 
for the Book of Jonah, I ventured to say that the teach¬ 
ing of the book did not really turn on the size of a 
whale’s throat or the time it would take a fish to make 
chyme and chyle of a prophet. But of course if I am 
going to have the reputation of being up-to-date in cer¬ 
tain quarters, I must not be caught with any of those 
sermons in my barrel. 

But out there, in God’s great out-of-doors, with the 
mellow-hearted stars ablaze and the cool breath of the 
night upon my fevered face, I had a comforting coloquy 
with the eternities, which seemed to stretch beyond the 
planets themselves. 

The stars whispered to me, “Whither so fast, little 
man! We have long been on guard above this world. 
We pierced the primordial mists and saw the dews fall 
on earth’s first carpet of green. We have seen milleniums 
pass and dynasties come and go. We saw the pyramids 
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rise, and Babylon and Nineveh fall, and after long ages 
we saw a rugged cross and marked through the gloom 
the white face of Him who hung upon it. To the cry, 
‘We have crushed the Galilean’ we heard the answer 
floating up like an exhalation from the souls of men, 
‘Oh come, let us worship and bow down, let us kneel 
before the Lord, our Maker.’ The heathen raged and 
the people imagined a vain thing. The penknife of the 
critic was busy, but ‘the anvil broke the hammer,’ and 
the critic was forgotten, Napoleon and Machiavelli strut¬ 
ted across earth’s stage and fretted out their little day. 
We saw the wicked in great pomp ‘flourish like a green 
bay tree,’ but he passed away. Yea, we sought him dili¬ 
gently and he could not be found. Mark the perfect man 
and behold the upright, for the end of that man is 
peace.” Thus the stars folded down the message of the 
ages upon my heart. 

So I plucked the iron shard of the enemy out of my 
soul, and behold there was no scar there! Comforted 
and solaced by an infinite peace, I went in out of the night 
and left the stars still shining in unmeasured spaces. 

As I went to my chamber, up steps which my fore¬ 
bears have climbed for well into the second century, I 
passed the old family clock on the stairs. It has counted 
all those hours and sounded its call alike for feast and 
funeral. With slow and measured tick it seemed to say: 

"Don't frtt, don't fret I 

Years pass, love lasts; 

God reigns, night wanes,; 

Day breaks; joy wakes; 

Don’t jretl“ 

Would it not be a great surprise if, after wearing ones- 
self to a frazzle, to keep up-to-date, it should appear that 
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the greatest things, and the best, are, after all, as dateless 
as gravitation; and, like their Author, the same yesterday, 
today, and forever; that instead of standing poor and 
abject where the road of Life bends out of sight, with 
one’s hat in one’s hand, begging the reluctant sympathy 
of those who face the other way, we might, with a 
reverent and eager curiosity, press on with joy to the 
Great Adventure which lies a little ahead, while our eyes 
with smiling futures glisten and we are well assured in 
our hearts that “the best is yet to be,’’ and that death 
itself is only the changing of one’s post office address! So 

*7 strive to keep me in the sun; 

1 pick no quarrel with the years, 

Nor with the Fates, not e'en the one 
That wields the shears /" 








XXX. 


HANDS ACROSS THE YEARS I 

"Sit with me by the Homestead hearth 
And stretch the hands of memory forth 
To warm them at the wood-fire’s blaze.” 

Snow Bound —W hittieb 

Strong bonds! how eagerly they came 
To drag the yule-log to the flame, 

While showers of sparks went flying up 
The chimney to its smoky top. 

Trained hands! that filled the oven there 
With all the housewife’s thoughtful care, 

Lest any one of all her brood 
Should miss his meed of daily food. 

Deft hands! that wrought the wool and flax 
In fitting garments for the backs 
Of man and maid and careless child, 

And wrought with boundless love beguiled. 

Soft hands! that bathed the baby’s face 
And felt that thrill of tender grace, 

Which only Mothers understand, 

Who give their all at love’s demand. 

Sweet hands! that made their "pat-a-cake,” 

And laughed and crowed for Mother’s sake. 

Then fell asleep on Mother’s breast; 

As sleeps the birdling in its nest. 

Boy’s hands! with racket, bat and ball. 

Impatient for the answering call 
Of mates, who hasten to the game 
To find their place and win their fame. 

Pale hands! once stout and passing fair, 

All emptied now of fretting care. 

They kiss their old worn wedding ring, 

And sweetly smile, and softly sing. 

So, "Memory’s hands," they come and go 
In fading firelight’s fitful glow. 

They gleam, and fade, and pass away, 

But pass to live in endless day! 
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